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AGRICULTURE IN THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


- « « « By Harry L. Franklin* 


The United Kingdom is the outstanding foreign outlet for 
American farm products. Agricultural exports from the United 
States to that market are valued at around $250, 000,000 annual- 
ly, representing about one-third of the total to all countries. 
Tariff concessions are made by the United Kingdom in the pres- 
ent agreement on a wide range of these products, covering more 
than nine-tenths of total American agricultural exports to that 
country in 1936. Moreover, these tariff concessions in many 
instances also involve a corresponding reduction in the margin 
of tariff preference heretofore enjoyed by like products of Em- 
pire origin under the Ottawa Agreements of 1932 or the Import 
Duties Act of that year. Consequently, the Anglo-American trade 
agreement represents a most constructive achievement in the di- 
rection of expanding export outlets for American agricultural 
products through the reduction of trade barriers. 


SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AGREEMENT 


The trade agreement between the United States and the United Kingdom and with 
the latter on behalf of Newfoundland and the British Colonial Empire, signed on No- 
vember 17, 1938,7/ is primarily an “agricultural agreement," as far as the United 
States is concerned. It is designed to confer widespread benefits on American agri- 
culture, through the concessions obtained in favor of exports to the British mar- 
ket. 


On the other hand, the many concessions in the form of duty reductions made 
by the United States on British manufactured goods should lead to larger imports 
thereof into the United States. In turn, the United Kingdom will have more dollar 
exchange to pay for American products. Inasmuch as almost 60 percent of the total 
exports to the United Kingdom in the past have been agricultural products and the 
major British concessions in the present agreement apply to agricultural products, 
it 1s safe to assume that a large part of this additional dollar exchange will be 
used to purchase American farm products. 
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4d The agreement becomes effective on January 1, 1939, for an initial period of 3 years, and Cc 
force indefinitely thereafter, subject to termination on 6 months’ notice by either toed oT fare an 
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Commitments in the agreement by the United Kingdom proper, the outstanding 
foreign market for United States farm products, involve almost so agricultural com 
modities. These concessions - duty reductions, duty removals, bindings of existing 
duties against increase, and more favorable quota treatment ~ cover approximately 92 
percent (or $22§,750,000 by value) of total agricultural exports from the United 
States to the United Kingdom, based on 1936 trade figures. 


Among the many American agricultural products for which British commitments 
are obtained are wheat, rice, raw cotton, leaf tobacco, cured hams, lard, certain 
other pork products, fresh apples and pears, several kinds of canned fruits and 
fruit juices, dried fruit, honey, certain canned vegetables and tomato juice, cer- 
tain feeds and feedstuffs, pecans, and certain grass seeds. In the case of wheat and 
lard, the British import duty is entirely removed, while duty reductions are made in 
favor of rice, fresh apples and pears, certain canned fruits and vegetables, honey, 
and dried apples, pears, and peaches. For cured ham, an increase of around 9 mil- 
lion pounds in the British import quota is obtained. Binding against less favorable 
future treatment of the present duty-free or dutiable status of several agricultural 
products, including raw cotton, is also provided for in the agreement, 


In that part of the agreement pertaining to Newfoundland, duty reductions or 
bindings are made in favor of 14 American agricultural products or groups of prod- 
ucts, while the corresponding Colonial Empire concessions on agricultural products 
involve more than 350 separate commitments in the various colonies. Of the indi- 
vidual colonial commitments, 78 include "parity with the Empire"; that is, abolish- 
ment Or preclusion of tariff preference on the corresponding agricultural product 
of Empire origin. 


American concessions in favor of British products comprise a wide range of 
industrial manufactures and industrial raw materials, with relatively few conces- 
Sions on agricultural products. The very limited agricultural concessions to the 
United Kingdom do not cover aaytmajor American farm product; and concessions in fa- 
vor of agricultural products from the Colonial Empire comprise, for the greater part, 
bindings of noncompetitive tropical products already on the free list. 


Through the tariff concessions made by this country on British products - 
chiefly industrial, as just mentioned - together with those made in favor of Canadian 
products, it is estimated that the average ad-valorem incidence of the tariff rates 
on all dutiable goods imported into the United States will be reduced from the pres- 
ent level of 38 or 39 percent to 33 percent or less after January 1, 1939, when the 
two agreements go into effect. For 1933, before the trade-agreements program had 
been started, the figure was 53.6 percent. American farmers, as consumers, are vi- 
tally affected, of course, by the general tariff level to the extent that domestic 
prices are thereby increased for the goods they buy. Some of the British products 
of interest to the American farmer on which duty reductions-are made through the 
agreement are woolen and cotton textiles, woolen blankets, pruning and sheep shears 
sole leather, saddlery and leather harness, and agricultural hand tools. : 


Outstanding Importance of the British Market 


The United Kingdom, with its highly industrialized structure, is by far the 
most important foreign market for American agricultural products. Around 60 per- 
cent of that country's tutal food requirements must be imported. British manufac- 
turing industries consume great quantities of imported agricultural raw materials 
such aS raw cotton and leaf tobacco - two outstanding export commodities in the 
United States trade with the United Kingdom. The bulk of American agricultural ex- 
ports to the British market comprises cotton, leaf tobacco, hams, lard, other pork 
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products, fresh fruits (chiefly apples, pears, and citrus fruit), canned fruits 
(chiefly peaches, pears, apricots, and fruit salad), dried fruits (raisins, prunes, 
and apples), and grains (barley, wheat, and rice). 


Exports of American agricultural products to the United Kingdom in recent 
years have been valued at around $%250,000,000 annually - approximately one-third of 
the total agricultural exports from the United States. Excluding raw cotton, the 
British share has been around so percent. In 1936, the United Kingdom accounted for 
more in value of United States agricultural products sold abroad than the aggregate 
for the 25 leading continental European customers for American farm products. The 
relative importance of the United Kingdom market in the total United States export 
trade in agricultural products may be seen from table 2. 


For a number of American agricultural commodities, such as cured hams, lard, 
certain other pork products, canned fruit, barley, hops, honey, and flue-cured leaf 
tobacco, the bulk of total exports is destined for the United Kingdom. The British 
market is also of substantial importance for several other American agricultural 
products, as may be seen from table 1. 


Table 1. United States exports of selected agricultural products to all countries 
and to the United Kingdom, 1929 and 1937 

Percentage 
Commodity Total To United Kingdom of total to 

United Kingdom 

1929 1937 a/ 1929 1937 &/ 1929 1937 3/ 

Million | Million/| Million| Million 

dollars | dollars; dollars| dollars | Percent | Percent 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ..... 146,083); 134,520 79 ,886 57,416 54.7 42.7 
Cotton, unmanufactured ...... 770,830 | 368,660; 160,198 92,045 20.8 25.0 
Fruit, canmmed .cccccccccccecs 31,365 21,064; 21,823 16 ,479 69.6 78.2 
Apples, fresh ...cecscceveees 33,138 11,565 15,440 4,676 46 .6 40.4 
Pears, fresh .ccccccccccccecs 4,832 4,963 2,090 2,335 43.3 47.1 
Oranges, fresh .cseerescecees 18,746 8 , 347 4,232 88 22.6 1.1 
Grapefruit, fresh .....s.e0.. 3,620 1,563 2,330 86; 64.4 5.5 
RAAGINS ccccccccccccccccscces 8,390 8, 136 2,330 3,672) 27.8 45.1 
Prunes, dried ..csccecccccees 14,838 9,204 2,826 2,167 19.0 23.5 
Hams, shoulders, and sides .. 28,304 8,299; 22,784 7,102; 80.5 85.6 
Lard cccccccccccccccccccccccs 107 ,976 16,103 31,633 8,795 29.3 54.6 
Sausage caSingS ......eeseees 6,297 5 , 686 1,648 2,495 26.2 43.9 
Pork, cammed .ecsseerececccess 3,695 2,457 2,966 2,008; 80.3 81.7 
Wheat, grain ......e.-eeeee+ | 111,501] 36,029] 27,758 6,534] 24.9 18.1 
I nate o odbc ddllic cb dp ties 24, 155 8,467 9,237 5,828} 38.2 68.8 
RICE cecccccccccccscccccccces 12,129 6,205 1,787 203 14.7 3.3 
HOPS .ccccccccccccccccccccece 1,384 1,409 648 857 46.8 60.8 
Asparagus, canned ........... 3,547 2,389 364 475 10.3 19.9 
HOMEY cocccccccccccscceccsesss 775 210 237 120; 30.6 57.4 


a/ Preliminary. 


Conversely, on the British import side, several of the American products listed 
above, such as canned fruit, prunes, dried apples, leaf tobacco, and, normally, lard, 
comprise the bulk of the United Kingdom's imports from all sources. Likewise, for 
a large number of other agricultural commodities, the United States is the leading 
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foreign (non-Empire) source of supply. An outstanding example in this connection is 
the trade in American canned fruit salad, British imports of which in 1936 (valued 
at the equivalent of $3,287,000) represented 99.5 percent of the total from all coun- 
tries, while British takings that year accounted for approximately 8s percent of 
United States exports to all countries. 


Table 2. Value of United States agricultural exports to all countries 
and to the United Kingdom, 1937 with comparisons 


Percentage 
Period Total To United Kingdom of total to 
United Kingdom 
Million dollars Million dollars Percent 
Average: 
1909-10 to 1913-14 #/.... 1,036.0 385 .9 37.2 
1922-1926 ..ccceececcees 1,953.1 596 .9 30 .6 
1927-1931 ..cccccsecccee 1,492.5 388.1 26.0 
Annual: 
WDSB cccccccecceses ecvcce 662.3 162.8 24.6 
WDBB wcccccccccccccceccs 694.4 191.9 27.6 
UGBR . ccccccccccccccccccs 733 .6 224.4 30.6 
$GBB cccccccccccccs escss 747.0 258.3 34.6 
IOBB ccccccccccscccccccece 709.5 245.1 34.5 
WOBT. cccccdcccccceescess 797.5 260.5 32.7 


a/ Years ended June 2%. 


Reductions in Empire Preference 


Practically all the duty reductions on American agricultural products ob- 
tained in the Anglo-American trade agreement represent also a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the margin of tariff preference (usually duty-free treatment) established in 
favor of Empire products in 1932. Consequently, this narrowing of the margin of 
Empire preference will, in most instances, tend to improve substantially the com- 
petitive position in the British market of American agricultural products on which 
duties are reduced. This should be especially true where the preference has caused 
a diversion in the import trade from American to Empire sources, as in the case of 
fresh apples and rice. 


Where the preference has not resulted in trade diversion, as in the case of 
American fresh pears, the duty reduction should enable our pear exporters to put 
their trade in the British market on amore remunerative basis or to increase the 
volume of shipments. In the case of American wheat, lard, and canned grapefruit, 
grapefruit juice, and grapefruit pulp, the British import duty is entirely removed 
pass the agreement, thereby abolishing the previous Empire preference on those 
products. 


For a discussion of British imperial preference and its bearing on the United 
States agricultural export trade with the United, Kingdom, the reader is referred to 
an article, "British Imperial Preference - Its Relation to United States Farm Ex- 
ports," in the August 1937 issue of Foreign Agriculture. The conclusion was reached 
therein that, Owing to the complex factors involved, it was impossible to determine 
Statistically the amount of trade diversion due exclusively to preference between 
1931 and 1935, but that the trend in this direction, i.e., diversion from American 
to Empire sources, had been unmistakable for several important American farm prod- 
ucts. The substantially lowered level of Empire preference (or, in some instances, 
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its removal) on a number of important American agricultural products brought about 
by the present agreement is one of the most significant advantages derived from it. 
In other words, the agreement represents a substantial modification of the British 
preferential-tariff system inaugurated in 1932 under the Import Duties Act and the 
Ottawa Agreemerts of that year. 


BRITISH CONCESSIONS ON AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


The concessions made by the United Kingdom in favor of American agricultural 
products, together with the agreement and preagreement rates of British import duties 
and the trade figures for 1929, 1931, 1936, and 1937 (where available) for each 
product, are set forth in table 12. Below is a discussion of the principal conces- 
sions, according to product, with particular reference to the proportionate share of 
the United States in the British trade, the competing sources of supply, and the na- 
ture of the duty concession, as well as a brief description of the agricultural con- 
cessions obtained from Newfoundland and the British Colonial Empire. 


Concessions by the United Kingdom 


Grain and Grain Products 


Wheat - The United Kingdom is the leading wheat-importing market of the world. 
Formerly about a fourth of total United States wheat exports were destined for the 
United Kingdom. Under the influence of the world economic depression and the estab- 
lishment of an import duty in 1932 (with Empire wheat remaining duty-free) , imports 
of American wheat into the United Kingdom dropped from 39,267,000 bushels in 193 to 
only 9,000 bushels in 1933, while imports from Empire sources for the corresponding 
years rose from 79,234,000 bushels to 140,459,000 bushels, as shown by table 3. 


Table 3. Imports of wheat into the United Kingdom from specified sources, 
1927-1937 */ 


From United States >/ From Empire countries £/ 
Teor tose8 Quantity Share of total Quantity Share of total 

1,000 bushels} 1,000 bushels Percent 1,000 bushels Percent 
1927.... 206 , 147 66,489 32.3 97,179 47.1 
1928.... 193 , 344 44,169 22.8 98,644 51.0 
1929.... 208 ,632 41,563 19.9 75,199 36.0 
1930.... 195 ,580 39,267 20.1 79,234 40.5 
1931.... 222,915 20,985 9.4 95,047 42.6 
1932.... 197,189 8,654 4.4 132,507 67.2 
1933.... 209 , 767 9 a/ 140,459 67.0 
1934.... 191 , 567 245 0.1 107,401 56.1 
1935.... 188 ,955 1,107 0.6 102,178 54.1 
1936.... 188, 108 86 ay 157 , 504 83.7 
1937 £/,, 180,850 6,485 3.6 118,220 65.4 


a/ The data in tables 3to 12, inclusive, are of general imports and include reexports. Compiled from the An- 
mal frade of the United Kingdom, Vol. II, and Accounts Relating to frade and Navigation of the United Kingdom. 
In the original returns, the data are expressed in hundredweight of 112 pounds. For 1927-192, Palestine in- 
cluded in Empire countries because separate statistics not available; beginningwith 192%), included in *foreign*® 
countries because Empire preference does not apply to it. 


by Other important non-Empire sources are Argentina and the Soviet Union. 
c/ Important Empire sources are Australia end Canada. 

ds Less than 0.0 percent. 

ef Preliminary. 
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Owing to the droughts of 1934 and 1936, the United States was not in a posi- 
tion to supply the customary share of British wheat-market requirements, even had 
there been no tariff on American wheat. With a normal crop in 1937, however, Ameri- 
can wheat in the amount of 6,485,000 bushels, valued at $8,312,000, # was imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


The British import duty on non-Empire wheat has been at the rate of 2 shil- 
lings per quarter (equivalent to about 6 cents per bushel) since November 17, 1932. 
By the present agreement, the duty is entirely removed. In view of the large wheat 
surplus in the United States this year and the probability that this country will 
continue to be on a wheat-export basis, the British concession of duty-free treat- 
ment for American wheat is of distinct value to wheat growers and the wheat-export 
trade. 


Rice - The United Kingdom established a lo-percent ad-valorem duty on non- 
Empire rice in March 1932, which was increased to 1d. (approximately 2 cents) per 
pound, effective January 1, 1933. Under the present agreement, the British duty is 
reduced on American cleaned, whole rice to 2/3d. (1-1/3 cents) per pound, a reduc- 
tion of one-third. 


Table 4. Imports of cleaned, whole rice into the United Kingdom 
from specified sources, 1927-1937 %/ 


From United States 2/ From Empire countries ¢/ 
tear senad Quantity Share of total Quantity Share of total 
1,000 pounds | 1,000 pounds Percent 1,000 pounds Percent 
1927... 164,159 33 ,664 20.5 48 , 684 29.7 
1928 ..... 163,780 36, 135 22.1 54,979 33.6 
1929..... 154 ,654 44 ,437 28.7 50,751 32.8 
1930..... 144,200 31,003 21.5 46 ,590 32.3 
1931..... 161,339 36 , 030 22.3 51,592 32.0 
1932..... 178,329 32,716 18.3 59 , 588 33.4 
1933..... 115,815 12,872 11.1 80,815 69.8 
1934..... 152,326 12,975 8.5 106, 960 70.2 
1935..... 132 ,948 13 ,086 9.8 114, 160 85.9 
1936..... 125 , 020 6,380 5.1 104 ,556 83.6 
1937 9%/,..] 129,401 7,090 5.5 111,715 86.3 


a/ See note a, table 3. 

b/ Other important non-Empire sources are Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy. 
¢/ The most important Empire source is British India. 

d/ Preliminary. 


The 1d.-per-pound rate on American rice was equivalent to 53.7 percent ad 
valorem, #/ while the reduced rate is equivalent to 35.8 percent on the basis of 


2/ Throughout this analysis, the pound-sterling values of American imports into the United Kingdom have been 
converted to dollars at the average annual exchange rate for the year specified. 


3/ The ad-valorem equivalents of British specific duties indicated in this section are based on United Kingdan 
mports of the particular commodity fram the United States in 1938, or 1937 where available. 
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United Kingdom rice imports from the United States in 1937. Prior to the imposition 
of the duty on non-Empire rice, the United Kingdom was one of the leading foreign 
markets for American rice. Under the influence of the duty, while Empire rice re- 
mained duty-free, United Kingdom imports of American rice declined from 36,030,000 
pounds in 1931 to 7,090,000 pounds in 1937 (as shown in table yj). For the corre- 
sponding years, however, imports of duty-free Empire rice rose from 51,592,000 pounds 
to 111,715,000 pounds. 


The United States is confronted with a large rice surplus. Production of 
rough rice in 1938 is estimated at the record figure of 53-9 million bushels, com- 
pared with the 10-year average of 42.5 million bushels during 1927-1936. The present 
reduction in the British duty on American rice should enable it to regain a substan- 
tial share of the British rice market lost since 1933. Incidentally, American rice 
sells in the United Kingdom market on a quality basis, inasmuch as certain British 
consumers have for many years past paid a fairly substantial premium for it over 
other rice available in that market. 


Corn (maize) other than flat white - The present duty-free treatment for 
American yellow corn is bound against change during the period of the agreement. 
The great bulk of American corn, probably yo percent or more, exported to the United 
Kingdom is yellow corn. (Non-Empire corn of the flat-white kind is dutiable at w 
percent ad valorem.) United Kingdom imports of all corn from the United States were 
valued at $7,975,000 in 1929; in 1936, they amounted to $153,000. While Argentina 
is normally the leading foreign supplier of corn to the United Kingdom market, the 
United States was the leading non-Empire supplier during the marketing year 1937-38, 
so far as can be ascertained from available trade statistics. 


Livestock Products 


Lard - The United States has been for many years the world's largest producer 
and exporter of lard, inline with its position as the leading hog-producing country. 
Lard is the third ranking item in value among the various United States agricultural 
products imported into the United Kingdom; it is exceeded only by raw cotton and to- 
bacco. Of total American exports of lard (including neutral lard) to all countries 
in 1937, 54.6 percent by value was destined for the United Kingdom, compared with 
29.3 percent in 1929. 


In spite of the duty established in 1932, American lard imported into the 
United Kingdom rose from 252,907,000 pounds in 1929 (86.2 percent of total lard 
imported} to 291,402,000 pounds in 1934 (92.4 percent of the total), as shown in 
table 5. During 1935-1937, however, the share of the total dropped to around 38 per- 
cent of the United Kingdom's total lard imports, primarily because of short domestic 
supplies in the United States as an aftermath of the droughts of 1924 and 1926 and 
the concomitant high lard prices. 


Lard imported from all sources into the United Kingdom was duty-free until 
March 1932, when a 10-percent ad-valorem duty was imposed on non-Empire lard. The 
British concession removing the duty on American lard should tend to check the trend 
in the United Kingdom toward substitution of other fats and oils for lard, through 
improving the latter's competitive position as regards price. This, together with a 
more normal level of domestic supplies, should enable American lard to make substan- 
tial quantitative gains in the British market. 
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Table 5. Imports of lard into the United Kingdom from specified sources, 
1927-1937 2/ 


From United States From Empire countries ¢/ 
Year Total 
Quantity Share of total Quantity Share of total 
1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds Percent 1,000 pounds Percent 
1927.22 268 ,468 220 ,291 82.1 33 ,618 12.5 
1928..... 274,042 230 , 308 84.0 31,517 11.5 
1929..... 293 ,548 252,907 86.2 31,904 10.9 
1930..... 280, 560 243,322 86.7 23,834 8.5 
1931..... 285 ,454 231,291 81.0 30,455 10.7 
1932.....- 271,828 236 ,526 87.0 17 , 257 6.3 
1933..... 323, 154 280 ,666 86.9 10,512 3.3 
1934.....- 314,609 291 ,402 92.6 6,982 2.2 
1935..... 171,484 65 ,484 38.2 26,138 15.2 
1936..... 170,309 65,956 38.7 42,342 24.9 
1937 2/,.. 164,772 74,416 45.2 45,585 27.7 


@/ See note a, table 3. 

ly Other important non-Empire sources are Denmark (including the Faroe Islands) and the Netherlands. 
c/ Important Empire sources are Canada and Ireland. 

@/ Preliminary. 


Hams - The outstanding foreign market for American cured hams has long been 
the United Kingdom. Exports (including shoulders and sides) to the United Kingdom 
in 1937 represented 85.6 percent of total United States exports of these items, com- 
pared with 80.5 percent in 1929. In recent years, hams have ranked fourth in value 
among the various American agricultural products exported to the United Kingdom. 


It may be noted from table 6 that American hams accounted for 80 percent or 
more of the United Kingdom's total ham imports during 1927-1930 and from 58 to 72 
percent during 1931-1935. Owing largely to short supplies as a result of the 1934 
and 193% droughts, the share in 1936 and 1937 declined to less than so percent. Now 
that corn production in the United States is again on a normal basis, approximately 
2.5 billion bushels per year, the increase in quota allocation for American hams 
provided for in the present agreement, is of distinct value to American hog pro- 
ducers and the pork industry. 


Hams are free of duty upon importation into the United Kingdom regardless of 
Origin. Quota-import limitations have applied to foreign cured pork, including hams, 
since November 22, 1932, but only nominally to the Empire product. The quota was 
definitely restrictive in effect with respect to British imports-of American hams in 
1933 and 1934. But in 1935, imports from the United States dropped slightly below 
the quota allocation, and substantially so in 1936 and 1937. Now that the supply 
position in the United States is regaining a normal basis, the quota level of from 
47 to 49 million pounds in 1935-1937 would prove unduly restrictive; consequently, 
ho enlarged British quota concession, as set forth below, is obviously of distinct 
value. 


‘The guaranteed minimum quantity of American hams that may be imported into 
the United Kingdom is set at 56 million pounds (500,00 hundredweight) for the first 
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year under the agreement, and provision is made for the possibility, under certain 
conditions, of future increases. In addition, the existing duty-free treatment of 
American hams is bound against change. The text of the concession in this regard 


reads as follows: 


"The quantity of United States hams permitted to be imported shall 
be the subject of consultation from time to time between the two Govern- 
ments. The quantity shall not be less than 500,000 hundredweight a year, 
nor more than the quantity which could, in the opinion of the United King- 
dom Government, be accomodated on the United Kingdom market without causing 
instability in the prices of hams and/or bacon. The provisions of this 
schedule in respect of both the duty and quota treatment of hams shall, 
after the expiration of 3 years, be subject to revision by the Government 
of the United Kingdom after consultation with the Government of the United 


States of America.” 


The Danish and Polish Governments have agreed to waive their rights in order 
to make possible the separate quota for hams only on condition that, after the estab- 
lishment of the United States quota of 500,000 hundredweight, that quota shall not 
be increased in any y-month period by more than 7.5 percent above the quota in the 
same period of the preceding year. 


Table 6. Imports of hams into the United Kingdom from specified sources, 
1927-1937 2/ 
From United States 2/ 


From Empire countries &/ 


Share of total Quantity Share of total 


Percent 


Total Quantity 


1,000 pounds 


1,000 pounds 


1927 ..46- 
1928....+. 
1929....-. 
1930..... 
1931..... 


1935. e*eee 
1936 e*eeee 
19379/... 


99,538 
105 , 507 
115,224 
112,339 

93,089 

89,751 

97 , 307 

81,567 
75,798 

75,227 

75 ,600 


80, 204 
85,101 
94,267 
91,885 
67,271 
52,112 
63,193 
53,480 
46,954 
37,279 
34,916 


seoagggeee2 
DASORSHwYDDAID 


af See note a, table 3. 


by Other important non-Empire sources are Poland and Danzig, and Argentina. 
¢/ Important Empire sources are Canada and Ireland. 
d/ Preliminary. 


Heretofore, the United States share of the global cured-pork import quota of 
around 5,300,000 hundredweight granted by the United Kingdom to the 11 "regulated" 
foreign countries has been 8.1'percent, the great bulk of which was represented by 
hams. During the period 1934-1937, imports of American hams represented 91.15 per- 
cent, and American bacon 0.499 percent of the United Kingdom's retained imports of 
these respective products from the regulated countries. Under the separation of the 
global cured-pork quota into bacon and ham quotas, effective January 1, 1939, the 
United States share for bacon (including shoulders) will be increased to 0.85 percent, 
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1937 average, and that for 


: indicated by the 1934- 
instead of the lower percentage indi y minimum quantity of 


hams will be fixed at 91.15 percent but with the guaranteed 
500,000 hundredweight. 


Assuming that total cured-pork imports permitted from non-Empire sources in 


i around 5,550,000 hundredweight (for hams only, 550,000 hundredweight) , 
oto? a ivan Inne bacon will represent about 42,500 hundredweight. This 
quantity plus the guaranteed minimum for American hams makes a total of 542,50 
hundredweight of American cured pork. This in turn will represent about 10 percent 
of the United Kingdom's combined quotas for cured-pork imports, as against the for- 
mer share of 8.1 percent, or approximately 429,000 hundredweight during 1938. 


Pigs’ t es in airtight containers - The United Kingcom is the leading for- 
eign caste Phomy wen Fpente pre Pigs' tongues, taking well over three-fourths of to- 
tal exports of this item. Conversely, United Kingdom import statistics show that 
around three-fourths of total imports of canned pigs' tongues are of United States 
origin, with Denmark ranking second as supplier. Imports of Empire pigs' tongues 
are usually less than 2 percent of the total. Imports from the United States in 
1937 were valued at $2,163,000, compared with $3,168,000 in 1929. 


Imposition of the 10-percent ad-valorem duty on non-Empire pigs' tongues in 
1932 did not reduce the proportionate share of American pigs' tongues in the United 
Kingdom import trade in this product, nor did it. increase the Empire (nondutiable) 
share. The British concession binding the existing 1o-percent rate against increase, 
however, is definitely valuable in that it tends to safeguard the present position 
of American canned pigs' tongues in the British market. 


Sausage casings - Imports of American sausage casings during 1927-19 3 usually 
‘accounted for approximately one-half of the United Kingdom's total. In 1935 and 
1936, the proportionate share declined moderately, although the total value in 1936 
($2,683,000) of American sausage casings imported into the United Kingdom was higher 
than for any other year during the period 1927-1936. New Zealand is the second rank- 
ing supplier in value (21.2 percent of the total in 1936). The British statistical 
classification includes bladders, casings, and sausage skins. Incidentally, exports 
of American sausage casings to the United Kingdom in 1937 represented 43.9 percent 
(by value) of exports to all countries, compared with 26.2 percent in 1929. 


The British import duty of 10 percent ad valorem imposed in 1932 on Sausage 
casings of non-Empire origin has not materially injured the export trade with the 
United Kingdom in this product. In view of the position of the United States as 
leading supplier and the value of the trade involved, however, the British conces- 
Sion binding the present rate on sausage casings against increase in the future is 
useful in safeguarding American interests in the British market. 


Fruits and Fruit Products 


Fresh apples - The United Kingdom has long been the most important foreign 
outlet for American fresh apples. Exports, of which the United Kingdom ordinarily 
takes about yo percent, represent about one-tenth of total apple production. Until 
the establishment of Empire preference in 1932, the United States was the principal 
supplier of fresh apples to the United Kingdom, with American apples accounting for 
about one-half of fresh-apple imports from all sources. 


After the establishment of Empire preference, imports from Empire sources 
(chiefly Australia and Canada) increased to more than 70 percent of the United 
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Kingdom's total fresh-apple imports during 1933-1937 (with the exception of 1935, 
when the Empire share was 63.7 percent), while the United States share declined 
to between 18.3 and 31.8 percent during the same period. Empire preference and 
short American apple crops during 1933, 1934, and 1936 accounted largely for this 
decline. 


Table 7. Imports of fresh apples into the United Kingdom from specified sources, 


1927-1937 %/ 
From United States >/ From Empire countries ¢/ 
Year Total 
Quantity Share of total Quantity Share of total 
1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels Percent 1,000 bushels Percent 
1927... 14,376 8,925 62.1 4,517 31.4 
1928..... 14, 208 6,895 48.5 7,082 49.8 
1929..... 13,435 7,208 53.6 5 ,427 40.4 
1930..... 14,401 5,215 36.2 8,920 61.9 
1931..... 17,731 8 , 246 46.5 7,357 41.5 
1932..... 18,879 7,299 38.7 9,095 48.2 
1933..... 17,383 3,185 18.3 13,575 78.1 
1934..... 13,748 3,033 22.1 10 , 547 76.7 
1935..... 16 ,898 5,376 31.8 10 , 768 63.7 
1936..... 13,132 3,619 27.6 9,483 72.2 
1937 2/... 12,840 3,101 24.2 9,154 71.3 


a/ See note a, tabdle 3. 

bs Another important nan-Empire source is France. 

c/ Important Empire sources are Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 
@ Preliminary. 


United States apples have been dutiable at ys.6d. per hundredweight since 
November 1932, whereas apples of Empire origin have remained duty-free. The British 
concession on American apples reduces the rate to 3s. per hundredweight, a reduction 
of one-third, during the period August 16 to April 15, inclusive, when the bulk of 
American shipments to the United Kingdom are made each marketing year. The reduced 
duty is equivalent to 14.2 percent ad valorem, compared with 24.3 percent for the 
previous rate. This concession should enable the American apple-export trade to re- 
gain a substantial portion of its share of the British market displaced through the 
4ys.6d. duty. 


Fresh pears - The outstanding foreign market for American fresh pears is the 
United Kingdom. More than one-tenth of the American fresh-pear production is ex- 
ported, with the United Kingdom accounting for about ys percent of the exports. Im- 
ports of American pears into the United Kingdom in 1937 were valued at $3,328,000, 
compared with $2,423,000 in 1929, am increase of 37 percent. 


American pears have been dutiable at 4s.6d. per hundredweight since November 
1932, while those of Empire origin have remained duty-free. The duty did not reduce 
the American share in the British market quantitatively, although it no doubt re- 
duced the profitability of the participation in that market. The present British 
concession reducing the duty to 3s. per hundredweight, a reduction of one-third, 
during the period August through January of the marketing year when the great bulk 
of the American shipments are made, is calculated to provide for a more remunerative 
participation in the British pear market. The reduced duty is equivalent to 10.7 
percent ad valorem, compared with 16 percent for the previous rate. 
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Table 8. Imports of fresh pears into the United Kingdom from specified sources, 


1927-1937 #/ 
From United States 2/ From Eupire countries &/ 
neor Sates Quantity (Share of total| Quantity (Share of total 

1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels Percent 1,000 bushels Percent 
1927 ...0- 2,414 446 18.5 247 10.2 
1928..... 1,926 504 26.2 537 27.9 
1929..... 2,415 486 20.1 268 11.1 
1930..... 2,306 972 42.1 720 31.2 
1991..... 2,771 1,100 39.7 563 20.3 
1932..... 2,491 1,190 47.8 675 27.1 
1933..... 2,540 1,088 42.8 1,106 43.6 
1934..... 2,258 1,026 45.4 882 39.1 
1935..... 2,851 1,150 40.3 1,119 39.2 
1936..... 2,585 1,178 45.6 1,117 43.2 
1937 9%/... 2,516 1,075 42.7 1,082 43.0 


a/ See note a, table 3. 
b/ Other important non-Bapire sources are Belgium and France. 
G/ Important Empire sources are Uniqp of South Africa, Southwest African Territory, and Australia. 


d/ Preliminary. 


Canned fruit salad - The United Kingdom is the premier market for American 
canned fruit salad, having accounted for approximately 8s percent of total United 
States exports of this product during the past 2 marketing years. This dominant po- 
sition in the British market is attested by the fact that imports from the United 
States in 1935, valued at $3,603,500, represented 98.5 percent of the United King- 
dom's total from all sources, and in 1936, at $3,287,000, represented 99.5 percent 
of the total. 


Canned fruit salad of foreign origin has been dutiable since November 1932 
at 15 percent ad valorem, plus the duty on sugar content, with imports from the Fa- 
pire remaining duty-free (except for the preferential duty on sugar content). The 
duty and Empire preference, however, have not militated against the United States 
trade position of virtually sole supplier of this item in the British market. The 
present British concession changes the existing ad-valorem duty of 15 percent to a 
specific duty of ss.6d., equivalent to 11.5 percent ad valorem on the basis of the 
average import unit value for 1936. While the amount of duty reduction is moderate, 
it is calculated to increase the profit margin on American shipments to the United 
Kingdom and/or increase British takings somewhat. 

Canned grapefruit - The outstanding importance of the British market as an 
outlet for American canned grapefruit is evident from the fact that in 1936 exports 
of this product to the United Kingdom were valued at $1,732,000 and in 1935 at 
$1,705,700, representing 97.2 and 94.8 percent, respectively, of American canned- 
grapefruit exports to all countries. Comversely, imports of American canned grape- 
fruit into the United Kingdom in 1936 (the first year for which such imports were 
separately recorded) accounted for 98.1 percent of the total from all sources. 


Canned grapefruit of non-Empire origin has been dutiable at 15 percent ad va- 
lorem, plus the sugar duty, since November 1932. The British concession abolishing 
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the 1s-percent rate on American canned grapefruit is of distinct value. It should 
make possible a considerable further expansion in our present sales in the British 


market. 


Canned grapefruit juice and orange juice - The United States share of total 
imports, by value, of fruit juice (excluding lemon, lime, and prune juice) into the 
United Kingdom ranged between 7.5 and 14.4 percent during 1929-1932, but rose stead- 
ily thereafter to 52.8 percent in i936. This increase indicates the rapid expansion 
that has taken place during recent years in the United Kingdom market for American 
canned fruit juice. Neither British nor American statistics show separately foreign 
trade in grapefruit juice and orange juice, but according to United States trade 
figures, exports of all kinds of canned fruit juice to the United Kingdom totaled 
773,600 gallons, valued at %443,100, in 1936 and 704,381 gallons, valued at $427 , 000 , 
in 1937, the most important item of which was probably grapefruit juice (including a 
mixture of grapefruit juice and orange juice). 


Grapefruit juice and orange juice of non-Empire origin have been dutiable 
since July 1935, at 15 percent ad valorem (10 percent between March 1932 and June 
1935), plus the duty on sugar content, if any. While exports of canned fruit juices 
from the United States to the United Kingdom have increased steadily since 1932 de- 
spite Empire preference, the present British concession removing the 15-percent rate 
on American canned grapefruit juice and orange juice is of distinct value. It should 
enable a further quantitative expansion of this trade at perhaps a more rapid rate 
than heretofore. 


Grapefruit pulp - Neither American nor British statistics are available re- 
garding trade in this item, but it is known that there is an increasing utilization 
of grapefruit pulp in the United Kingdom in the preparation of fruit drinks. It is 
thought that a substantial share of the British market requirements for grapefruit 
pulp is supplied through imports of American grapefruit pulp. 


The British import duty on non-Empire grapefruit pulp is 1s percent ad valo- 
rem. Under the present agreement, duty-free entry for American grapefruit pulp is 
granted. The British customs specification for this concession is "fruit preserved 
by chemicals or artificial heat and fruit (other than fresh fruit) preserved by ar- 
tificial cold; but not including fruit preserved in sugar: grapefruit.” 


Dried apples, pears, peaches, and nectarines - The United States has been for 
several years the leading supplier of these dried fruits in the British market. Im- 
ports of American dried peaches, pears, and nectarines into the United Kingdom in 
1936 were valued at $373,000, representing 73 percent of total imports, by value. 
While there was a decline during 1933 and 1934, following the establishment of Em- 
pire preference, in the proportionate share of the American products in the British 
market, as well as a substantial decline quantitatively, the United States trade 
during 1935 and 1936 was at a higher level quantitatively and in proportionate share 
than in 1929 and 1930, as may be seen from table 9. Shipments from France have de- 


clined heavily since 1932, and in 1935 and 1936 were not separately shown in British 
import statistics. 


American dried fruits in this group have been dutiable since February 1933 at 
the rate of 10s.6d. per hundredweight, with imports of Empire origin remaining duty- 
free. Under the British concession on this group of American dried fruits, the duty 
is reduced to 7s. (but not less than 10 percent ad valorem}. This represents a re- 
duction in the ad-valorem equivalent of the duty from approximately 25 percent to 


about 17 percent, and is calculated to improve further the fairly strong competitive 
position of these American dried fruits in the British market. 
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Table 9. Imports of dried fruits, n.e.s.,2/ into the United Kingdom 
from specified sources, 1927-1937 b/ 
From United States ¢/ From Empire countries ¢/ 
saan Total Quantity Share of total Quantity Share of total 
1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds Percent 1,000 pounds Percent 
1927 2.00 5 ,428 3,866 71.2 579 10.7 
1928..... 7,509 4,388 58.4 1,577 21.0 
1929..... 6,357 3,483 54.8 1,001 15.7 
1930..... 6, 506 2,667 41.0 2,313 35.6 
1931..... 6,168 4,184 67.8 899 14.6 
1932..... 6 , 567 3,446 52.5 1,343 20.5 
1933..... 5,145 2,789 54.2 1,789 34.8 
1934..... 4,482 2,014 44.9 2,464 55.0 
1935..... 4,759 3, 966 83.3 789 16 .6 
1936..... 5, 305 3,979 75.0 1,224 23.1 


Beginning January 1, 1934, classified as "other fruit and fruit-pulp, preserved by chemicals or artificial 
at - apples, pears, peaches, and nectarines. *® 


tly See note a, table 3. 
c/ France was another important non-Empire source until 1936. 
ag Important Empire sources are Union of South Africa, Southwest African Territory, Australia, and Canada. 


Miscellaneous Products 


Raw cotton - In the last cotton-marketing season (1937-38), the United King- 
dom resumed its historic position as the principal foreign market for American cot- 


ton. In the immediately preceding years, Japan occupied first place. 
Table 10. Imports of cotton, raw (except linters), into the United Kingdom 
from specified sources, 1927-1937 a/ 
From United States 2 From Empire countries $/ 
Year Total 
Quantity Share of total Quantity Share of total 
1,000 bales 1,000 bales Percent 1,000 bales Percent 
1927 ...2- 3,239 1,922 59.3 311 9.6 ; 
1928..... 3, 154 1,816 57.6 403 12.8 | 
1929..... 3,221 1,749 54.3 441 13.7 ; 
1930..... 2,538 1,235 48.7 432 17.0 : 
1931..... 2, 282 925 40.5 - 298 13.1 
1932... 2,631 1,529 58.1 279 10.6 
1933..... 2,939 1,583 53.9 412 14.0 
1934..... 2,641 960 36.3 500 18.9 
1935..... 2,661 1,197 45.0 540 20.3 
1936..... 3,235 1,293 40.0 732 22.6 
19372... 3,470 1,597 46.0 715 20.6 


a/ See note a, table 3. 

b/ Peru is another important non-Empire source. 

¢/ The most important Empire sources are Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and British India. 
d/ Preliminary. 
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Cotton usually leads in value among the various American products exported to 
the United Kingdom, but unmanufactured tobacco occasionally ranks first. According 
to British trade figures, imports of American raw cotton during § separate years of 
the 10-year period 1927-1936 accounted for somewhat more than one-half the value of 
the United Kingdom's annual imports of the commodity, and ranged in the other years 
from 36.3 to 48.7 percent of the total. Egypt ranks second as cotton supplier in 
the British market (21.9 percent of total cotton imports in 193%, by value) followed 


by British India, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Peru. 


Imports of raw cotton into the United Kingdom are duty-free, regardless of 
origin. While there are no indications of any intention to establish Empire prefer- 
ence through a duty on non-Empire raw cotton (notwithstanding the efforts that are 
being made to develop Empire production), the present British concession binding the 
duty-free treatment of American cotton is a valuable one, particularly in view of 
the large value of the trade involved. During the life of the agreement, it defi- 
nitely safeguards that trade from the adverse effect an import duty would likely 
have on non-Empire cotton. 


Unmanufactured tobacco - The United Kingdom is the world's leading tobacco 
importer; it is also the outstanding foreign market for unmanufactured American to- 
bacco. The dominant position of American leaf tobacco on the British market is shown 
by the official trade figures of the United Kingdom (table 11). In 1937, imports of 
unmanufactured tobacco into the United Kingdom aggregated 269 million pounds, of 
which zos5 million pounds were American. This compared with a total of 290 million 
pounds in 1929, of which 205 million pounds were American. 


Table 11. Imports of tobacco, unmanufactured, into the United Kingdom 
from specified sources, 1927-1937 2/ 


| From United States From Empire countries 0/ 
Year Total Quantity |Share of total] Quantity | Share of total 

1,0 ounds 1,000 pounds Percent 1,000 pounds Percent 
1927 2 cece 222 , 265 177 ,442 79.8 40,952 18.4 
1928 ..... 217,785 171,839 78.9 43,084 19.8 
1929... 240 ,026 205 , 376 85.6 31,531 13.1 
1930..... 237 ,028 197 , 765 83.4 35,338 14.9 
IM3i. cee 194 ,046 157 , 218 81.0 34,328 17.7 
1932... 174,912 125 , 176 71.6 47,708 27.3 
1933..... 211, 108 159 ,896 75.7 49,192 23.3 
1994..... 238 ,875 188 ,945 79.1 47 , 567 19.9 
1935..... 251,620 202,550 80.5 45,108 17.9 
1936..... 270,899 213,525 78.8 52,540 19.4 
1937 £/... 268,931 204,529 76.1 57,387 21.3 


af See note a, table 3. 


b/ Important Empire sources are Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, British India, and Canada. 


¢/ Preliminary. 


In other words, exports of United States leaf tobacco to the United Kingdom 
have held up rather well, although the proportionate share in the British import 
market has declined from 85.6 percent in 1929 to 76.1 percent in 1937. American 
leaf tobacco shipped to the British market .is chiefly of the flue-cured type, for 
Consequently, the rather steady increase in Cigarette 


use in cigarette manufacture. 
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consumption in the United Kingdom since 1929 accounts for the fact that the volume 
of American leaf-tobacco exports to that country has been well maintained, notwith- 
standing the decline in the proportionate share in British total imports. 


An import duty varying from the equivalent of $2.35 to $2.61 per pound (de- 
pending on moisture content of the leaf and whether it 1s stripped or unstripped) is 
levied on foreign leaf tobacco imported into the United Kingdom, while Empire leaf 
is dutiable at arate approximately so cents per pound less. In pursuance of an 
undertaking by the United Kingdom in the Ottawa Agreements of August 1932 in favor 
of Canada, India, the Union of South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia, an act of Par- 
liament later that year guaranteed this margin of preference on Empire leaf tobacco 
until August 19, 1942. 


The present agreement provides assurance that the margin of preference in fa- 
vor of Empire tobacco will not be increased and that the Government of the United 
Kingdom will be prepared, before decisions are taken as to the level of the prefer- 
ence after August 1942, to examine the position as it then stands and the possibil- 
ity of reducing the margin of preference. 


Canned vegetables: asparagus, corn, and beans - Canned asparagus and canned 
corn are distinct American specialties. American canned asparagus is noted for its 
fine flavor and appearance. None is produced in the United Kingdom. In 1936 ex- 
ports of American canned -asparagus to the United Kingdom were valued at $460,000, 
canned corn at $49,100, and canned beans‘ (including pork and beans) at $103,200. 
While British import figures do not show these canned vegetables separately, the 
United States is undoubtedly the chief source of canned asparagus. It is known that 
Canada is the leading supplier of baked beans (including pork and beans) and a sec- 
ondary supplier of canned asparagus. The British import duty on foreign canned as- 
Pparagus, corn, and beams is 20 percent ad valorem, whereas imports of Empire origin 
are duty-free. Under the present agreement, the 20-percent rate is reduced to 10 
percent on canned asparagus and canned sweet corn (including corn on cob), and the 
20-percent rate on canned beans is bound against increase. 


Honey - The United Kingdom has been the leading foreign market for American 
honey in recent years, although Germany ranked first during 1924-192). Exports of 
American honey to the United Kingdom in 1937 totaled 1,528,000 pounds, valued at 
$120,000, compared with 2,499,000 pounds, valued at $237,000, in 1929. The United 
States is the leading non-Empire supplier in the British honey market, but is sur- 
passed by Canada, New Zealand, and the British West Indies. Non-Empire honey has 
been subject to a duty of 7s. per hundredweight since November 1932, equivalent to 
15.5 percent ad valorem. Under the present agreement, the duty on American honey is 
reduced to 5s. per hundredweight (equivalent to 11.1 percent ad valorem on 1936 im- 
ports). This reduction of 2s. in the previous rate should enable the trade to make 
quantitative gains in the British honey market. 


. . 7. = « . . 


The rates of duty shown in table 12, except those designated as preferential rates, are those 
applicable to imports from the United States and other non-British countries. Except where a pref- 
erential rate is shown, the articles listed are duty-free when imported from British countries. With 
certain exceptions, the rates of duty shown are those assessed under the British Import Duties Act, 
1932, or the Ottawa Agreements Act, 19S2,,. andfor most articles listed, are the full duties payable. 
The exceptions are raisins, dried prunes and dried apricots, edible veal offals, and tobacco. These 
are dutiable in part or in whole under enactments other than the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa 
Agreement Act. The rates of duty shown in the table far these products are, however, the full duties 
payable in respect thereto. In the case of canned fruits preserved in sirup, duty is payable on the 
sugar content in addition to the duties payable at the rates shown in the table. 
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Foreign Agriculture 


Concessions by Newfoundland 


Fourteen concessions in the nature of duty reductions, bindings, or assur- 


ances of parity 


favor of American agricultural products imported into Newfoundland 
These concessions (listed in table 13) 


in the agreement. 


-with-Empire tariff treatment (preclusion of Empire preference) in 
were obtained 


apply to American wheat 


flour, salted beef (in barrels), salted pork (in barrels or half barrels), hams and 
and other fresh 


fruits (n.e.s.), prunes, raisins, certain other dried fruits (apples, pears, apri- 


tongues (dry salted or pickled), 


cots, peaches, 


fresh apples, 


and nectarines), lard (including compounds, 
stock), condensed milk, and tobacco (various classifications). 


portant concessions are briefly described by group. 


Table 13. 


oranges, 


lemons, 


neutral lard, and lard 
Some of the more im- 


Concessions on United States agricultural products by Newfoundland, 
_effective January 1, 1939 


Rate of duty and margin of preference - 
ad valorem unless otherwise stated 


Value of imports, 
year ended 


Description of Before reement Under agreement June 30, 1937 
commodity Rate Margin of Rate Margin of From 
of British of, British United Total 
duty preference duty preference| States 
1,000 1,000 
dollars; dollars 
Wheat meal and flour.. Free Nil Free Nil 425.4) 2,385.4 
Beef, salted, in bar- | $1.55 per Nil $1.55 per ja; Nil 495.0 660.8 
rels. barrel barrel 
Pork, salted, in bar- | $1.55 per Nil $1.55 per jas Nil 390.0 502.3 
rels or half barrels.| barrel barrel 
Hams and tongues, dry | 4¢ per Nil 3¢ per as Nil 4.0 80.9 
salted or pickled. pound pound 
Apples, raw...cececcees Free Nil ' Free Nil 49.5 105.6 
Oranges, lemons, and Free Nil Free Nil 140.2 224.3 
other fresh fruits, 
n.e.s.,but not bananas 
Dried fruits (except 3¢ per Nil 2¢ per af Nil 69.4 89.5 
dates, and raisins pound pound 
S.p.f.). 
Prunes, figs, and fig- Free Nil Free Nil 29.3 30.0 
cake. 
Raisins, natural-dried) 3¢ per 3¢ per Free Nil b/ 27 .6 
Sultana-type. pound pound 
Lard, lard compound, etc. 50% 10% 30% a/ Nil 1.2 26.1 
Lard, neutral stock, 25% 10% Free; Nil 0.5 32.5 
lard oil, to be used > 
in manufactures. ° 
Lard,lard stock, vege- Free Nil Free Nil 11.5 392.0 
table oils, etc., im- 
ported by manufactur- 
ers of butterine or 
oleomargarine. 
Milk,preserved, steri-|]2.5¢ per Nil Free Nil 52.3 285.3 
lized, or condensed. pound 
Tobacco leaf and stems. : Free Nil Free Nil 119.6 124.3 


af The Government of Newfoundland may increase the rate of duty or margin of preference, but if such action is 
taken, the Government of the United Kingdom, recognizing that the equilibrium of the agreement will -be dis- 
turbed, undertakes, not less than &) days priar to the date on which such increase of rate or margin of pref- 
erence becomes effective, to enter Into discussion with the United States with a view to restoring the equi- 
b/ Included under “dried fruits" above. 


librium of the agreement. 
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Livestock Products 


Newfoundland has regularly been the leading export market for American salted 
or pickled pork and beef. In 1936, such exports to Newfoundland were valued at 
$334,700 and $524,000, respectively. The import duty on these products, at the _— 
of $2.05 per barrel, was reduced, effective January 1, 193%, to $1.55 per barre 
(equivalent to 6.9 percent advaloremon salted pork and 8.5 percent on salted beef). 
Under the present agreement, this comparatively low rate is bound against increase. 
The duty on hams and tongues, dry salted or pickled, is reduced from 4 cents to 3 
cents per pound, while the duty on lard and lard compounds (other than for manufac- 
ture) is reduced from 50 percent to 30 percent ad valorem. 


Fruits and Fruit Products 


The United States is the leading supplier in the Newfoundland market of sev- 
eral fresh and dried fruits. It has long been the chief supplier of raisins, and 
under the present agreement the import duty of ‘3cents per pound on American natural- 
dried Sultana-type raisins is entirely removed. Exports to Newfoundland of American 
raisins, predominantly of the type just mentioned, were valued at $33,500 in 1936 
and at $35,500 in 1935. The present duty-free treatment of oranges, of which the 
United States is also the principal supplier, is bound in the agreement against 
change. In 1936, exports of American oranges to Newfoundland were valued at $82,000. 
Similar treatment - assurance of continued duty-free entry - is accorded American 
prunes, exports of which to Newfoundland in 1936 were valued at $38,700. Assurance 
is given in the agreement that no Empire preference will be accorded fresh apples in 
the Newfoundland market, where the United States is the second ranking supplier. 
American shipments of fresh apples to that country in 1936 were valued at %ys, 300. 


Tobacco 


American leaf tobacco accounts for virtually 100 percent of Newfoundland's 
imports of that product. In view of the rapidly increasing tobacco production in 
several parts of the British Empire, the present agreement assurance that Empire 
preference will not be extended to leaf tobacco by Newfoundland is a valuable con- 
cession in that it tends to safeguard the present position of American leaf in that 
market. United States exports of leaf tobacco to Newfoundland in 193% totaled 696 , 000 


~— valued at $173,700, the bulk of which was Burley, flue-cured, and fire-cured 
eaf. 


Concessions by the British Colonial Expire 


Concessions in favorof American agricultural products are made by 33 separate 
territories comprising the British Colonial Empire. These concessions apply to a 
wide range of agricultural products, such as wheat flour, corn meal, other cereal 
products, leaf tobacco, various meats and meat products including lard, fruits and 
fruit products, fresh and canned vegetables, grain, certain feeds and feedstuffs, 
poultry, eggs, and dairy products. 


’ More than 300 separate commitments by various parts of the British Colonial 
Empire in behalf of American agricultural products are involved; namely, 239 bind- 
ings of existing duties against increase and 62 reductions in colonial import duties. 
For instance, the existing import duty on American lard is bound against increase in 
16 colonies and is reduced in 5 colonies; whereas for dried fruit 18 bindings and 6 
reductions are obtained, and for leaf tobacco 8 bindings and 19 reductions. 


A sum- 
mary of these concessions is contained in table 14. 
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Table 14. Summary of concessions on United States agricultural products 
by the British Colonies ¥/ 


ee Parity (by reduc- 
Reductions Bindings ¢ pangs by 
Value of 1936/y,,,-| Value of 1936)... Value of 1936 


Description of 


commodity Num— - 
ber | imports from/ per | imports from! per | imports from . 
‘ United States United States s 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Feedstuffs....ccccccccccecs - ~ 12 285 , 828 ~ - 
Fruit: : 
FreBin..cccccccccccccccsccse! 4 29,717 24 549,723 14 313 ,574 
Canned, bottled, or pre- ' 
served, including fruit 
JUICe. ccccecccccccccccees 7 35,777 24 138 , 842 9 44,729 
Dri€d...cccccccccccccccces 6 35 , 995 19 114 ,536 5 61,923 
Grains and grain products: 
Wheat flour. ..cccccccccces 4 3,773 3 706,729 5 705,700 
Others. ..ccsccccccccccsces 4 19,512 31 281 ,877 9 87 ,453 
Horses and muleS....scceees| =— = 7 49,898 - - 


Weats and meat products: 
Smoked or cured, including 


bacon and hams....-...+-- 1 6,134 13 94, 263 2 2,411 
Salted or pickled......... 2 23 ,681 14 171,249 - - 
Lapd.ccccccccccccceccccses 5 10,936 16 15,803 5 7,650 
MiscellaneouS.....cecccceeee| = - 14 167 ,331 - - 

EggS.cccccccccccccccccccces 2 43,918 3 23,732 - ~ 
Milk and milk products..... 2 3,724 10 98,160 1 17,204 
Tobacco, unmanufactured....| 19 437,348 | 8 1,271,094 21 1 ,496 ,389 
Vegetables: 

PreGitcccccccccccccccccccce 2 7,495 16 160 ,509 - - 
Canned or bottled......... 4 15,230 9 30 ,472 2 6,249 
Miscellaneous agricultural 

PFOGUCES..cccccccceccceses| = - 16 176 ,499 5 14 ,494 

Total .ccccccccccececcccces 62 673,240 | 239 4,336 ,545 78 2,757,776 


af Effective January 1, 19%), cr as som thereafter as necessary action is practicable in each colony. Conces~ 
signs were made on United States agricultural products by 33 separate territories of the British Colonial E- 
pire. For a complete list of camcessicns made by each territory on the various agricultural products, showing 
the rates of duty and/or preferences involved, see press release of the Department of State, *The Trade Agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom,* November 17, 1938, Dp. 23-152. 


e The figures given under this heading are also included in the columns to the left cowering reductions and 
indings, since the latter columns refer to reductions and bindings regardless of whether parity results or not. 


The establishment and extension of Fmpire preference in several of the British 
colonial dependencies during the past few years have tended to divert purchases from 
foreign to Empire sources, particularly for certain agricultural products available 
for export in the British Dominions. 


In addition to the duty bindings and reductions mentioned above, 78 separate 
Commitments im the nature of parity-with-Empire treatment (abolishment or preclusion 
of preference) for certain American agricultural products are obtained from various 
parts of the British Colonial Empire. 
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British Trade Agreement 


In a still larger number of instances, the margin of preference is reduced to 
a stipulated amount, and in others assurance is given that the existing margin of 
Empire preference will not be increased during the period of the agreement. Some of 
the commitments of the nature described will probably be as valuable as actual 
reductions in duty - in some instances even more valuable in enabling American agri- 
cultural products affected to regain all, or at least a substantial portion, of the 
trade enjoyed before adoption of Empire preference. 


Owing to the wide range of agricultural products and the large number of 
separate commitments involved, as may be seen from table 14, individual concessions 
obtained from the British Colonial Empire are discussed only for the following im- 
portant commodity groups. 


Wheat Flour 


Concessions on American wheat flour are obtained from seven colonies. The 
total value of trade in 1936 covered by these concessions exceeded $710,000. The 
bulk of these concessions is represented by the binding of the existing equal treat- 
ment in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Reductions in preferential margins are made in 
four of these territories {three of which provide for parity treatment). Since the 
preferential duties practically excluded American wheat flour from these four terri- 
tories, recent trade figures do not indicate the importance of these concessions. 
United States exports of wheat flour to them before preferences were introduced, 
however, were valued at about $200,000 annually. 


Grains and Grain Products, Other Than Wheat Flour 


In addition to the concessions on wheat flour, 35 concessions (chiefly bind- 
ings) are obtained for other grains and grain products, including corn meal. Despite 
the effect of Empire preference, the trade covered by these concessions amounted to 
$302,000 in 1936. 


Unmanufactured Tobacco 


Nineteen reductions in the British margin of preference, eighteen of which 
establish parity with Empire tobacco, cover a trade valued in 1936 at $437,000. In 
addition, bindingsof the present status as to preference in seven territories (three 
of which guarantee continuance of parity with Empire tobacco! cover a trade valued 
in 1936 at $1,271,000. The major portion of the latter figure represents imports of 


leaf tobacco into Nigeria and the Gold Coast, where the existing equality of treat- 
ment is bound by the agreement. 


Fruits 


Reductions in and bindings of existing margins of preference on fresh, dried, 
and canned fruit cover a trade valued at %905,000 in 1936. These concessions should 
provide increased opportunities for the sale of American fresh, dried, and canned 
fruits in the colonial territories involved. 


Meat Products 


Concessions on American smoked, salted, canned, or otherwise-preserved meats 
apply to imports from the United States that in 1936 were valued at $463,000. The 
most important and numerous of these concessions by various parts of the British-Co- 
Jonial Empire cover bacon and hams, pickled beef and pork, and lard. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONCESSIONS MADE BY THE UNITED STATES 


Inasmuch as the Anglo-American trade agreement is designed primarily to bene- 
fit agriculture, as far as the United States is concerned, and primarily industrial 
manufactures, with respect to the United Kingdom, our agricultural concessions in 
favor of products originating in the United Kingdom are relatively limited. This 
applies also to the concessions in favor of Newfoundland (two agricultural conces- 
sions only), while those made in favor of the British Colonial Empire relate largely 
to nondutiable tropical or semitropical products, such as rubber, cacao beans, tea, 
copra, sisal, and various spices - products primarily noncompetitive with American 
agricultural output. 


Concessions made by the United States applying to dutiable agricultural prod- 
ucts originating in the United Kingdom, Newfoundland, or the British Colonial Empire 
are listed in table 16, indicating the rates of duty in effect before and under the 
agreement, the ad-valorem equivalent of specific duties reduced, and imports by val- 
ue into the United States of the particular product in 1937. Also, when appropriate, 
brief comments are inserted regarding production of the commodity in the United 
States, the competition of the imported with the domestic product, and other perti- 
nent data. Table 15 contains a list of nondutiable agricultural products bound on 
the United States free list under the agreement, together with the value of such im- 
ports into the United States during 1937. 


Concessions to the United Kingdom 


Agricultural concessions made by the United States in favor of United Kingdom 
products do not involve like products of major importance to American agriculture. 
Among the concessions (complete list in tables 15 and 16) are commitments applying 
to venison, meat extracts, birds, n.s.p.f., (excluding chickens, turkeys, ducks, 
geese, and guineas), patent barley and barley flour, malt vinegar, orchid plants, 
certain seeds, and palm-kernel oil. The following discussion of ‘the concessions ap- 
plying to palm-kernel oil is in lieu of comments in table 16, where the dutiable 
product is listed. 


The import duty on edible palm-kernel oil is reduced from 1 cent to 0.5 cent 
per pound, while the duty-free entry of inedible palm-kernel oil is bound against 
change during the period of the agreement. For both the edible and the inedible oil, 
the existing internal tax of 3 cents per pound is bound against increase. In the 
event, however, that the internal tax on palm-kernel oil is repealed, the duty re- 
duction granted on the edible oil shall lapse, but no duty in excess of the preagree~ 
ment rate of 1 cent per pound shall be imposed on edible palm-kernel oil during the 
period of the agreement. Palm-kernel oil is used largely in the soap industry (al- 
though coconut oil is more generally preferred for that purpose) and to some extent 
in the bakery and confectionery industries. Most other foreign competing oils are 
also subject to substantial duties and/or internal taxes. 


Concessions in Behalf of Newfoundland 


The two agricultural concessions made in favor of Newfoundland products com- 
prise duty reductions on lingon (or partridge berries), imports of which are rela- 
tively unimportant (less than %yo,o00 in value in 1937), and frozen blueberries. 
The import duty on frozen blueberries is reduced from 25 percent to 17.5 percent ad 
valorem. Newfoundland and Canada supply practically all the imports into the United 
States of frozen blueberries, shipments received from those two sources in 1937 
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having been valued at $396,000 and $220,000, respectively. Imports of frozen blue- 
berries probably equal about a third of domestic United States production. A large 
part of the imports of frozen blueberries, however, comes in during months when fresh 
blueberries are out of season. (Concessions to the Colonial Empire are discussed on 


page 582.) 


Table 15. Agricultural concessions through binding of commodities on the 
United States free list in favor of the United Kingdom and 
the British Colonial Empire 


_Value of 1937 imports 
From the 


Description of commodity Total British Colonial 
Empire */ 


1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 


Arrowroot (including crude, starch, 
flour, and manufactures) ......-seeeees 309 
Cocoa or cacao beans and shells 
CNEPEOL. cccccccccccccccccccccccscccece 
Coir Pier. ccccccccccscccccccccscccces 77 
Patchouli leaves... .csccceesccsccceces 71 
Dried pawpaw juice or crude papain.... 
BASAl cc ccccwcwcccecedecccccccccccccces b/ 
Hides and skins of India water buf- 
falo, for use in rawhide articles.... 368 
Rubber (principally Hevea in sheets) , 
crude, unmanufactured.......seceeeees 237 , 307 167 , 149 
Rubber, milk or latex, unmanufactured. 10,214 3,980 
Jelutong or pontianak, unmanufactured. 2,018 1,834 
Gutta-percha, unmanufactured.......... 389 217 
Gutta siak, unmanufactured.......-.... 52 51 
Derris Or tuba root.cccscccccccscecees 98 73 
COPPBcecccccccccccccccccesecccccccccccs 17,891 1,361 
Palm nuts and palm-nut kernels........ 2,673 792 
Essential and distilled oils: 
Cinmamon Ol]. ccccccccccvcsescccscces 192 143 
Citromella Olle. ccccsceccccccceseees 492 242 
LAm@ Cll .ccccccccccccccccccccceseces 611 280 
Palm-kernel oil (inedible) for me- 
chanical or manufacturing purposes af 8,396 
CloveS, UNZPOUNd...cceececeressceceess 528 
Cinnamon and chips of, unground....... 92 
Ginger root, unground, not preserved 
OF CANGICd. cc recs ccccsscsesesessssess 64 
Nutmeg, UNZround....sccescscccscsscess 642 
Piménto (allspice), unground.........-. 74 
Locust or carob beans, pods, and seeds 35 
TOG, Ne Se Pole ccccceccccedeccccccccecccs 21,366 
Tobacco stems, not cut, ground, or 
PUlVETI Zed... cee ecsccsccsecscsessceses 100 


a/ The letters "UK*® indicate that imports are from the United Kingdom, in whose favor the concession was made 
Wimarily, rather than the British Colonial Empire. 


b/ Statistics are not separately reported. 
cf Statistics are not strictly comparable with the revised classification under the agreement. 


df In the event. that the United States ceases to impose an internal tax with respect to palm-kernel oil, the 
provisions for the tariff treatment of such 011 shall cease to be in effect but no tariff rate in excess of ? 
cent per pound shall be imposed m such oll. 
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Concessions in Behalf of the British Colonial Expire 


Most of the agricultural concessions granted the British Colonial Empire, par- 
ticularly in point of value of the products involved, are in the nature of an assur- 
ance that the existing duty-free entry of such products into the United States will 
be continued during the period of the agreement. Moreover, these concession prod- 
ucts are largely noncompetitive with agricultural production in the United States - 
and entirely noncompetitive for such commodities as rubber, tea, cacao beans, and 
various spices. Imports of rubber from the British Colonial Empire (chiefly British 
Malaya) in 1937 were valued at %167,199,000; cacao beans (chiefly from the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria), at $27,795,000; and tea (chiefly from Ceylon), at $6 , 337,000. 


Among other British colonial agricultural items bound on the United States 
free list are sisal, arrowroot (crude or manufactured), copra, palm nuts and palm- 
nut kernels, and certain essential and distilled oils. See tables 15 and 16. 


Barbados-type molasses is one of the comparatively few British Colonial prod- 
ucts on which duty reductions are made. The reduction of one-third from the pre- 
agreement rate of about 6 cents per gallon on molasses and sugar sirups produced in 
the Barbados and other British West Indies is limited to imports of 1.5 million gal- 
lons per year, representing about 3.5 percent of domestic United States production. 
(Additional imports, if any, will pay the rates of duty in effect before the agree- 
ment.) The customs specification for the duty reduction on the import quota of 1.5 
million gallons annually, reads: Molasses and sugar sirup, n.s.p.f., which contain 
soluble nonsugar solids (excluding any foreign substance that may have been added) 
equal to more than 6 per centum of the total soluble solids." The Barbados-type 
molasses has a certain characteristic flavor not duplicated in the United States, 
which gives it a special market and makes it largely noncompetitive with domestic 
production. It is also used to a considerable extent for blending purposes and cus- 
tomarily sells at a higher price than molasses produced in the United States. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE NEW 
CANADIAN TRADE AGREEMENT. .. . 


By John L. Stewart* 


The new trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada represents an expansion of the first agreement made 3 
years ago. The two agreements are the first successful attempts 
at closer trade relations between the two countries since the 
abrogation in 1866 of the treaty of commercial reciprocity of 
1854. Since the World War, Canada has been the largest single 
source of United States imports. Canada has also been the sec- 
ond largest market for American exports, chiefly industrial, ex- 
cept in 19290 when it ranked first. In the new agreement, Canada 
again grants substantial concessions on agricultural products. 
The American farmer, however, also stands to obtain important, 
though indirect, benefits from the extensive concessions granted 
by Canada on American industrial products. Further reductions 
are made by the United States in duties on Canadian agricultural 
products, but these reductions are, where necessary, safeguarded 
by quota limitations. The new agreement represents a further sub- 
stantial modification of the British Empire preferential-tariff 
System. 


The new trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1, 1939, covers the 
great bulk of a trade that in 1937 was valued at $886,000,000. In the period 1927- 
1931, the same trade had an average annual value of %1,137,000,000. In recent years, 
Canada has followed the United Kingdom closely as a purchaser of United States ex- 
ports, taking about one-seventh of the total. On the other hand, Canada is by far 
the chief source of imports into the United States. In 1937, after several years of 
a@ steady upward trend, total United States exports to Camada, chiefly industrial 
products, were worth $492,000,000. The 1937 imports from Canada, principally prod- 
ucts of farms, forests, mines, and fisheries, reached a value of $394,000 ,000. 


Benefits to be derived from the agreement by American agriculture are closely 
associated with the concessions granted on American industrial products, as well as 
with the very material direct concessions granted by Canada on agricultural items. 
Of the total United States exports to Canada in 1937, about 86 percent were nonagri- 
cultural and about 14 percent were agricultural. An even smaller proportion was 
agricultural if due account is taken of transshipments to third countries through 
Canadian ports. The industrial development of Canada is still below the point of 
filling a large part of the national requirements; consequently, even under condi- 
tions that were still somewhat restrictive, exports to Canada of American non ri- 
cultural products in 1937 were valued at about $426,000, 000. . 


*Agricultural Economist, Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Canada is the leading export market for United States nonagricultural prod- 
ucts. In 1937 the nonagricultural exports to Canada represented over one-sixth of 
total United States exports of such products to ail countries (see table 2). It 
would seem, therefore, that any steps that result ia broadening the Canadian market 
cannot fail to have a favorable reaction upon the numerous American industries sell- 
ing goods in that market. The close correlation between farm income. and factory 
payrolls is a well-known fact. [o the extent, therefore, that a broader outlet for 
industrial products inCanadacontributes to the payrolls of United States industrial 
workers, an indirect contribution is also made to the domestic demand for agricul- 
tural products. Meat, dairy products, and fruit are some of the commodities most 
sensitive to changes in consumer demand. Such groups include many more agricultural 
items than Canada is in a position to assist through improved tariff treatment. 


The greater part of the compensation to Canada for that country's concessions 
to the United States is covered by the United States commitment to place no duty on 
most of the Canadian exports now on the American free list. Those items represented 
about half of United States imports from Canada in 1937 and were chiefly newsprint 
Paper, wood pulp, pulpwood, and other forest products. Of the dutiable items upon 
which the United States grants concessions to Canada, either by binding existing 
rates or by making reductions in duties, the agricultural group represented about so 
percent of 1937 imports. In that year, agricultural imports were unusually large, 
as a result of short supplies and high United States prices incident to the droughts 
Of 1934 and 1934. In 1937, imports of agricultural concession items from Canada were 
about equal in value to the United States agricultural exports upon which Canada 
granted concessions, including those upon which Canadian duties were reduced by most- 
favored-nation action in 1936. In most years, the United States exports of agricul- 


tural concession items dre larger in value than the agricultural concession products 
imported from Canada. | 


The distribution of United States concessions toCanada suggests that American 
agriculture is not burdened with a disproportionate share of the total import trade 
involved in the agreement. It is apparent that, in view of the prominent position of 
agriculture in the Canadian economy, that country would not grant such extensive. di- 
rect andindirect benefits to United States agriculture without securing compensation 
for Canadian agriculture. In most cases, United States production of concession 
items is-considerably larger than Canadian production, and the contribution made by 
Canada to total United States supplies is not large enough to be a factor having a 
measurable effect upon the national level of prices paid to American producers. From 
the Canadian viewpoint, however, the United States concessions are of considerable 
value, since for many items the exports from Canada represent a significant share of 
the smaller Canadian total production of such items. 


TARIFF AND TRADE BACKGROUND 


- 


Prior to 1929, trade between the United States and Canada, chiefly in nonag- 
ricultural products, was on an ascending scale. While import duties imposed by both 
countries were fairly high, trade had become adjusted to them. In 1930 and 1931, 
‘both countries revised their tariff schedules upward, chiefly in an effort to off- 
set the decline in commodity prices that accompanied the beginning of the depression 
period. Developments in the next few years demonstrated that the upward tariff re- 
visions failed to prevent sharp declines in prices of the commodities to which they 
were applied. But the -higher duties were instrumental in reducing both the volume 
and the value of the trade between the two countries. , 


The United States made most of its upward revisions intheTariff Act of 1930, 
which became effective on June 18 of that year. In Canada, there were two minor 
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revisions in 1930 (May 2 and September 17). The general upward revision of Canadian 
import duties came on June 2, 1931. In August 1932, the Ottawa Agreements became 
effective, implementing a greatly extended system of preferential-tariff treatment 
among the British Empire countries. The Ottawa Agreements placed the United States 
at a decided disadvantage in the Canadian market. United States manufactures were 
forced to meet preferential competition from British goods, as well as from goods 
made in Canada under the protective level of the duties established in 1931. Many 
American agricultural products were also placed at a serious disadvantage with re- 
spect to similar products reaching Canada from the other self-governing Dominions 
and from British colonies. 


The 1936 trade agreement marked the first attempt of the United States and 
Canada to remove some of the hindrances to trade erected in 1930-1932. General re- 
covery from depression conditions was well under way by January 1936, and trade 
between the two countries had been on the uptrend for at least 2 years. Trade con- 
tinued to expand after the 1936 agreement. Improved economic conditions in both 
countries were an important factor in the general upward trade movement, and drought 
was a large factor in creating an unusual demand in the United States for Canadian 
agricultural products. 


Compared with the 1938 trade agreement, that of 1936 was a decidedly limited 
undertaking on both sides. For instance, none of the concessions made by Canada af- 
fected the preferential position of British supplies in the Canadian market. The fact 
that United States-Canadian trade in 1936 and 1937 expanded faster than United States 
trade with nonagreement countries indicates, however, that the lower duties follow- 
ing the 1936 agreement partially accounted for the larger United States-Canadian 
trade, particularly with respect to American exports to Canada. 


Table 1. United States imports from Canada compared with total imports, 
1937, with comparisons 


if All commodities Total Agricultural 
competitive | products from 
Tear Total ee agricultural Canada 
products 2/ _ py 
Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Average: 
1909-10 to 1913-14 ©/...... 1,688.9 117.2 - - 
1922-1926... cesceccccsscees 3,834.5 421.8 - - 
1927-1931... ccccsccccceseces 3,565.4 427.3 721.5 57.8 
Annual : 
1932. cccccccccccsescceces 1,322.8 174.1 296.0 14.5 
IDBB .ccccvcccccccccccscccces 1,449.6 185 .4 365 .5 21.9 
1934. cccccccccccccccesecs 1,636.0 227.2 412.8 36.3 
193BB.cccccccccccscccescese 2,083.9 286.1 588.5 64.2 
1DBS ccccccccccceccsccccece 2,424.0 377 .6 645.0 102.2 
1937 2 ccccccccccccccccccece 3,009.9 394.2 868.2 77.8 


a/ Important items in this group of which little or none is exported from Canada are wool, sugar, hides, and 


ty May contain small amounts of noncompetitive products originating in other countries. 
of Years ended June X. 


Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and Monthly Summary of Poreign Commerce 
of the United States. 
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Table 2. United States exports to Canada compared with total exports, 
1937, with comparisons 
All commodities Nonagricultural _Agricultural 
Year Total To Total #0 Total = 
Canada Canada Canada #/ 
Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
Average: 
1909-10 to 1913-14 2/..] 2,130.4 300.2 | 1,094.4 250.1 | 1,036.0 50.1 
1922-1926 ...e.eeeeeee+| 4,376.8 610.8 | 2,423.7 455.8 | 1,953.1 155.0 
1927-1931... eeeeeeees| 4,221.0 709.4 | 2,728.5 569.8 | 1,492.5 139 .6 
Annual: 
1932. cccccccccccccceee| 1,576.2 228 .4 913.9 193.6 |. 662.3 34.8 
1933... ccvccccccccccce| 1,647.2 197.9 952.8 164 .6 694.4 33.3 
1934. cece seceeececees| 2,100.1 286 .5 1,365.7 242.7 733 .6 43.8 
1935 .cccccccccccccccce | Sy mhael 308.2 | 1,496.1 264 .4 747 .0 43.8 
1DBG.ccccccccccceccces | 2,419.0 368.9 | 1,709.5 316 .6 709.5 52.3 
1937. ccccccccccccecses | 3,299.0 491.5 | 2,501.5 425.7 797 .5 65.8 


af Figures include exports to Canada in transit to other countries. 
b/ Years ended June XD. 


Compiled fram Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. 


CONCESSIONS OBTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Under the new agreement, a commitment is given by Canada to remove the spe- 
cial excise tax of 3 percent on the duty-paid value of all items on which Canada 
grants other concessions to the United States. This commitment removes the tax on 
items bound on the Canadian free list, such as raw cotton, as well as on items upon 


which existing duties are bound or reduced, and is a major concession on the part 
of Canada. 


In recent years, freedom from the excise tax has constituted an additional 
form of the preferential treatment enjoyed in Canadian markets by goods of British 
Empire origin. Originally the tax applied to both Empire and non-Empire goods. In 
April 1934, it was reduced to 1.5 percent on Empire goods and removed entirely in 
March 1935, thereby increasing the Empire margins of preference. There is no spe- 
cific commitment to remove the excise tax from those items upon which duties are re- 
duced to the United States by virtue of most~favored-nation treatment but which are 
not bound at the lower levels in Schedule I of the agreement. 


The aggregate 1937 value of nonagricultural imports from-the United States on 
which Canada grants concessions other than the removal of the excise tax was about 
€311,000,000. This includes all definite commitments made in Schedule I, as well as 
the continuation of most-favored-nation rates on items hot in Schedule I. Of the 
figure cited, about %223,000,000 represents nonagricultural items upon which Cana- 
dian duties are reduced as compared with those in effect in 1935. Important items 
in this group are numerous heavy iron and steel products; a large group of machinery 
items; aircraft and engines; a number of important textiles and manufactures of cot- 
ton, silk, and rayon; fishery products; paper products; certain wood manufactures; 
and two large groups of chemical products. This partial list indicates the wide va- 
riety of United States products, other than agricultural commodities, forwhich there 
is an improved outlet in Canada. In addition, the Canadian duties on the important 
item of automobiles are bound against increase. 
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In the agricultural group, the new agreement covers items imported into Canada 
from the United States in 1937 to the value of %43,000,000, upon which reductions in 
Canadian duties or binding of present treatment are secured. These are the agricul- 
tural items included in Schedule I of the new agreement. Duty reductions are secured 
on items representing about half of the total value of the trade affected by conces- 
sions. The binding of cotton on the Canadian free list accounts for most of the 
other half of the total value of concessions. Removal of the 3-percent special ex- 
cise tax constitutes a considerable additional concession on cotton, as well as on 
the items for which more favorable tariff treatment is received. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


Imports of United States fresh fruits and vegetables into Canada upon which 
lower import charges are secured by the agreement were worth $14,500,000 in 1937. 
That figure represents 80 percent of the total value of all agricultural items upon 
which reductions in Canadian duties are made, aside from the general removal of the 
3-percent special excise tax from all items in Schedule I. 


Canadian concessions covering fresh fruits and vegetables are of three types: 
(1) reductions in rates of duty; (2) reductions in amount of advanced valuations 
for calculating special duties, which, inmost cases, are applicable only in the sea- 
sons when Canadian fruits and vegetables are being marketed; and (3) limiting and 
shortening of seasons in which advanced valuations may be applied. See tables 3 and 
4 for schedules of advanced valuations and periods of application. 


The new agreement establishes a basic import duty of 10 percent ad valorem 
for all but a few of the fresh fruit and vegetable items. This rate compares with 
15 percent in the 1936 agreement and with 30 percent and mw percent for most vege- 
tables and fruits, respectively, prior to the first agreement. Before January 1, 
1936, many items were subject to seasonal or regular minimum specific duties. Under 
the new agreement, very few items are subject to minimum specific duties. 


Among the items subject to advanced valuations, there are several fruits (ap- 
ricots, peaches, pears, plums, and fresh prunes) to which the new lo-percent duty 
applies only seasonally, the 1s5-percent rates applying for the balance of the year. 
This qualification results from commitments made by Canada in 1932 in favor of those 
fruits coming from other British Empire countries. The 10~percent seasons, however, 
cover the greater part of the movement of those fruits from United States producing 
regions. 


The lower ad-valorem duties on fresh fruits and vegetables constitute an im- 


‘ portant element in the lower total in-season charges resulting from applying advanced 


valuations. Removal of the 3-percent excise tax also contributes to the lower total 
charges. For vegetables, the percentage reductions in the new agreement below pre- 
1936 total charges range chiefly from ys to 8 percent, with some reductions running 
as high as 90 percent. For fruits, the new total charges represent reductions of 
less than so percent below the 1935 charges for all but one commodity. 


Pears constitute the chief item among the fruits subject to advanced valua-~ 
tions, with Canadian imports in 1937 valued at nearly %500,000. Under the new agree- 
ment, total in-season charges on pears will amount to 1.4 cents per pound against 2.2 
cents in 1935, assuming in each case an invoice value for pears entering Canada of 
2.5 cents per pound. This assumed invoice value may or may not compare closely with 
actual invoice values. An assumed figure, however, must be used in order to secure 
a comparable basis for measuring the effect of changes in duties and other charges 
resulting from the agreement. The computation of total in-season charges for pears 
before the first agreement and under the new agreement is shown on page 588. 
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Prior to first Under new 
agreement agreement 
Computation of duty 
Assumed invoice value per pound........+-+ 2.50¢ 2.50¢ 
Advanced valuation per pound....seeeeees 1.25¢ 1.00¢ 
Value for duty per pound......eeeeeees 3.75¢ 3.50¢ 
Ad-valorem duty..cccsccsccccescccccceces 20% 10% 
Basic Gity POr POUR. cccccccscccccccccs .75¢ - 35% 
Seasonal extra duty per pound....-+seees 1.25¢ 1.00¢ 
Total duty per pound... .cesesecccecece 2.00¢ 1.35¢ 
Computation of special excise tax 
Value for duty per pound... ..ececeseesees 3.75¢ - 
Basic duty Per POUNd..-ceeccceeceseesess - 75¢ - 
Seasonal extra duty per pound....+++e+se-- 1.25¢ - 
Duty-paid value per pound ...s--eeeeees 5.75¢ - 
Special excise tax...ceceeseceesececcees 3% - 
Tax on duty-paid value per pound.....- - 1725¢ - 
Computation of total in-season charge 
Basic duty per PpoOund...-scecseeeecessees -75¢ ~ 
Seasonal extra duty per pound......-+e+- 1.25¢ - 
Tax on duty-paid value per pound.......- -1725¢ - 
Total in-season charge per pound...... 2.2¢ 1.4¢ 


In connection with the foregoing example, it should be noted that an advanced 
valuation is applicable only during the protected season; otherwise, the “value for 
duty” is simply the invoice value of the goods. Furthermore, the use of the whole 
advanced valuation as a seasonal extra duty is possible only when that advanced 
valuation is no larger in amount than the invoice value. If it exceeds the invoice 
value, as it does in numerous cases, then only half of the “value for duty” item may 
be used as a seasonal extra duty. Final figures for total in-season charges have 
been rounded to agree with the figures in table 2. 


Use of the advanced-valuation device results in a substantial increase in 
protection for the Canadian fruits and vegetables to which it applies, even under 
the lower scale of charges provided for in the new agreement. On pears invoiced at 
2.5 cents per pound, as in the foregoing example, the new 1o-percent ad-valorem duty 
alone represents a moderate charge on the goods. Use of an advanced valuation on 
the same invoice value, however, results in a total in-season charge equivalent to 
56 percent of the invoice value. The new scale of charges, however, constitutes a 
material change from that prevailing prior to the 1936 agreement. In 1935 the total 
charges resulting from the 20-percent ad-valorem duty, a higher advanced valuation, 
and the 3-percent special excise tax represented 84 percent of the 2.s-cent in- 
voice value. Canada regards the seasonal nature of the competition in perishable 
fresh fruits and vegetables as rendering especially difficult the working out of 
Satisfactory tariff treatment. The agreement makes provision for protecting Ameri- 
can interests should Canada decide to try some protective system other than advanced 
valuations. j 


The new agreement introduces into the valuation system the first effort to 
limit formally the length of time such valuations may be applied in any one season. 
Variations in growing conditions preclude the naming of the opening date for any 
valuations, but once the valuation is applied the maximum duration becomes known. 
In most instances, the valuation periods agreed upon are shorter, particularly with 
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respect to vegetables, than the average length of such periods in recent years. For 
certain items regarded by Canada as presenting particularly difficult problems of 
seasonal protection, the agreement admits of unlimited valuation periods. These 
items are onions, fresh mushrooms, rhubarb, apricots, and apples. On three vegeta- 
bles (cabbage, carrots, and beets) provision is made for applying in two sections 
the valuation periods of 26 weeks, compared with periods that heretofore ran from 
33 to 35 weeks. 


Other important fresh-fruit concessions are those involving grapes and citrus 
fruit. Canada imported fresh grapes from the United States with a value of nearly 


* $1,000,000 in 1937. Under the new agreement, the Canadian duty on fresh grapes is 


1 cent per pound for the period July-January, a period that largely covers the move- 
ment of American grapes to Canada. In the February-June period, owing to Canadian 
commitments to other Empire countries, the duty on grapes remains 1.5 cents, the 
year-round rate under the 1936 agreement. Prior to that agreement, the duty was 2 
cents per pound. 


The new agreement names the period December-April for free entry into Canada 
of. American oranges. The former free-entry period was January-April. In the duti- 
able period, the rate remains bound at 35 cents per cubic foot. If the necessary 
adjustments can be made with other British countries, Canada will lengthen the free- 
entry period to cover the months January-July. Orange imports in 1937 were worth 
$6,800,000. Removal of the 3-percent excise tax from oranges constitutes a material 
concession, aS it does also for grapefruit, on which the duty of one-half cent per 
pound remains bound. The grapefruit trade was worth over $1,000,000 in 1937. The 
million-dollar trade in lemons remains bound free of duty and is also free of the 
excise tax. 


Among the fresh vegetables not subject to advanced valuations, the leading 
item is tomatoes. The 1937 imports into Canada from the United States were valued 
at more than $700,000 against less than $300,000 in 1935. The new duty on tomatoes 
is 10 percent but not less than 1.5 cents per pound, compared with 15 percent or 2 
cents per pound in the first agreement. The preagreement rate was 30 percent or 2 
cents, with a seasonal advanced valuation of 3 cents per pound. 


The Canadian concession on white potatoes removes all duties from that item 
for most of the year, or from August 1 to June 15. The duty established for the re- 
maining 6 weeks is 37.5 cents per 100 pounds, the same as the duty rate contained in 
the United States concessions to Canada on potatoes. This item is one of those upon 
which Canada's policy ‘has been to maintain duties equal to those applied by the 
United States on like products. The free-duty period covers a considerable part of 
the period in which United States early potatoes are moving to market. In earlier 
years, when Canadiam duties were low, Canadian imports of United States potatoes 
were valued up to $1,000,000 annually. The 1937 imports were worth %202,000. Canada 
continues sweet potatoes on the free list. 


Dried and Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


The binding of existing duties accounts for most of the concessions obtained 
by the United States on imports into Canada of dried and canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles, worth $1,500,000 in 1937. Most of that trade was accounted for by dried prunes 
and dried apricots, nectarines, pears, and peaches, on which the present duties of 1 
cent per pound on prunes and 22.5 percent ad valorem on the others are bound. Reduc- 
tions in these rates are prevented by Canadian commitments to other Empire countries. 
Similar commitments prevent any reduction in the high Canadian duty on raisins, an 
item of which sales to Canada have been hindered materially by Empire preference. 


Foreign Agriculture 
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Among the canned fruits, Canada grants a 2s5-percent reduction to 3 cents per 
pound on pineapples, the leading item, and also on apricots, pears, and unspecified 
canned fruits. The new rate on canned peaches is 3.5 cents. Prior to 1936, all of 
these items paid s cents per pound. Reductions of 25 percent from 1936 rates to 1.5 
cents per pound are also obtained for canned beans, corn, and peas, all of which 
paid 3 cents in 1935. The 30-percent ad-valorem rate of that year on unspecified 
canned vegetables now stands at 20 percent. 


There has been a tendency toward larger Canadian imports of most of the fore- 
going dried and canned items since 1935. On most of the fruit items, Canada has en- 
gaged to maintain preferential treatment of the products of other British Empire 
countries, particularly Australia. Recent larger Canadian purchases in the United 
States, however, suggest that lower duties would be followed by a larger volume of 
business. 


Livestock and Froducts 


The new agreement secures for the United States lower duties on live hogs 
and on meat, chiefly pork, with a 1937 Canadian import value of $336,000. Rates on 
these items were lowered in 1936 by most-favored-nation action, but most of them 
were not bound at the lower level. The 1937 imports of cured pork, the chief item 
in this group, were larger than in 1935 but much smaller than in earlier years. I[n- 
creased Canadian duties in 1931 and high United States prices for meat, resulting 
largely from the droughts of 1934 and 1936, reduced materially the United States 
movement of pork to Canada. As production in the United States increases, however, 
the lower scale of Canadian duties should encourage a larger movement of United 
ea pork to that country. The 1929 Canadian imports of cured pork were valued at 
42,500, 000. 


The 1936 rate of 1.75 cents per pound on bacon, hams, shoulders, and other 
cured pork is bound by the new agreement. The 1935 rate was 5 cents for both cured 
and fresh pork. The new rate on fresh pork is 1.25 cents, while live hogs now pay 
1 cent against 3 cents in 1935. On fresh pork and live hogs, the Canadian rates are 
the same as those provided for in the United States concessions to Canada. 


Poultry and Eggs 


The new Canadian duty on live or dressed poultry is 15 percent ad valorem. 
In 1935 the duty was 20 percent and was reduced to 17.5 percent in the 1936 agree- 
ment. Reduction in the duty was followed by slightly larger imports of United States 
poultry, all dressed. The predominant trend of the poultry trade is toward the 
United States from Canada, chiefly in live chickens. 


Definite commitments on eggs in the shell appear in the new agreement for the 
first time on either side. The Canadian reduction to § cents per dozen on eggs from 
the former 10-cent rate is matched by a similar United States concession, specifying 
eggs of chickens. During the first few months of 1936, as5-cent rate applied to 
United States eggs entering Canada by virtue of most-favored-nation treatment. The 
United States rate, however, stayed at 10 cents; consequently, since the Canadian 
S-cent rate was not bound against increase, the Canadian 10-cent duty was restored. 
During the time the s-cent rate was in effect, Camadian imports of United States 
eggs increased sharply. As a rule, more shell eggs move from the United States to 
Canada than in the opposite direction. In 1929, under a 3cent duty, Canada im- 
ported United States eggs to the value of $231,000. The 1937 value was $12,000. 
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Grains and Grain Products 


Of the three feed grains (barley, oats, and corn) upon which Canadian duties 
are reduced in the new agreement, corn is the only one for which Canada has con- 
sistent import requirements of significant size. Prior to the institution of Empire 
preference, corn entered Canada duty-free, and the United States was the principal 
source. More recently, Canada applied a duty of 25 cents per-bushel on "corn, n.o.p." 
(used chiefly for feed, but not so specified). Corn for use in making starch and 
certain other products is admitted free, while corn used in distilling continues 
dutiable at 7.5 cents per bushel. 


From 1935 to late 19237, the United States price of corm was so high as to 
nullify the favorable effects of a reduction to 20 cents on “corn, n.O.p." in the 
1936 agreement. South Africa (whose corn enters Canada duty-free) and Argentina 
alternated in supplying most of the 1935-1937 Canadian imports of corn, which reached 
2 value of nearly % 9,000,000 in 1937. 


For the first 6 months of 1938, Canada imported nearly three times as much 
"corn, n.o.p." (to the value of $258,000) from the United States as in the first 
half of 1937. The new agreement reduces the duty on "corn, n.o.p." to 10 cents per 
bushel. With normal United States production, the new Canadian rate should improve 
materially the competitive position of United States corn in Canada. 


The Canadian concession on cleaned rice also represents a duty reduction of 
some consequence. For a considerable period, Canada has protected a small rice- 
milling industry (duty in 1929, 75 cents per 100 pounds; in 1935, %1.00 on United 
States rice; 50 cents in both years on Empire rice). The United States and Hong 
Kong divided fairly evenly a trade worth %660,000 in 1929. In 1936 the duty on 
United States rice was lowered to 72 cents per 100 pounds, and imports increased 
substantially over 1935 figures. The United States has maintained a good share of 
the Canadian market for cleaned rice even at high duty rates. The new agreement 
reduces the duty to 70 cents and removes the special 3-percent excise tax. Canadian 
imports of American cleaned rice in the first 6 mcnths of 1938, at $219,000, were 
almost three times as large as in the first half of 10937. 


Rough rice continues to enter Canada duty-free from all sources, but this 
item is not bound free in the new agreement. Imports in recent years have run over 
$1,000,000 annually, with British India first and Japan second. The United States 
was third, supplying quantities valued between $100,000 and $200,000 annually. Can- 
ada has an agreement with Australia to the effect that, when the latter country can 
supply all Canadian requirements for rough rice, imports from all other countries 
shall pay 25 cents per pound. The relatively small Australian rice industry sug- 
gests that it will be many years before this provision is made operative. 


Other Agricultural Concessions 


The new agreement obtains lower Canadian duties for American garden and field 
seeds, the 1937 imports of which were worth $156,000. Vegetable seeds are the chief 
beneficiaries of these concessions. Other agricultural duties reduced by Canada 
apply to cut flowers (there is a reciprocal United States concession on that item) ; 
fruit and vegetable juices, sirup, and sauces; and honey. Bindings of present rates 
are secured for nut trees, ripe olives, unshelled nuts, and shelled nuts other than 
almonds, peanuts, and walnuts. 
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CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Schedule II of the new agreement contains commitments affecting imports into 
the United States from Canada valued in 1937 at %327,000,000 and representing 83 
percent of total imports from Canada. Newsprint paper and other forest products, on 
which free entry is bound, accounted for %203,000,000 of the total trade. Duty re- 
ductions, which include most of the concessions on agricultural items, apply to a 
trade valued at $121,000,000, while present duties are bound on items with a total 
value of %3,000, 000. 


Agricultural imports with a total 1937 value of about %y6,000,000 are af- 
fected by the concessions granted to Canada. Most prominent among these in general 
interest are live cattle, dairy products, potatoes, and poultry products. In the 
latter group, shell eggs constitute the only item on which there is a duty reduc- 
tion. The first agreement contained no concession on eggs. Tariff quotas continue 
to limit the volume of heavy cattle, calves, seed potatoes, and cream that may enter 
at the lower rates of duty. 


Two new concession items, fluid milk and potatoes other than seed stock, are 
also limited by quotas. The old quotas on cattle, calves, and seed potatoes are en- 
larged, and the one on dairy cows is eliminated. Where quotas apply, any imports in 
excess of the stipulated amount must pay the duties established in the Tariff Act of 
1930. Those rates are bound against increase. 


In 1936 and 1937, the fact that United States drought losses were stimulating 
agricultural imports from Canada tended to exaggerate the response of the import 
trade to the lower duties granted to Canada in the first agreement. The effects of 
drought and of generally improved consumer demand were being felt in 1935, prior to 
the first agreement. Cattle imports in 1935, for example, were the largest since 
1929. Furthermore, wheat imports from Canada in the period 1935-1937 reached un- 
usually high levels and were valued at about $32,000,000 in 1936. The duty on wheat 
was not reduced in either agreement. , 


In the great majority of cases, United States agricultural concessions to 
Canada are on items of which Canada usually is by far the principal supplier. This 
fact precludes any likelihood of third countries' taking undue advantage of the 
lower rates. While all duty reductions and quotas are applicable to all countries 
except Germany, the trade in most of the products involved always has been of out- 
Standing interest only to Canada. A notable exception is the Mexican participation 
in the concession on live cattle. In addition to wheat, some of the other promi- 
nent products for which United States duties were not reduced in either agreement 
with Canada are butter, beef, canned pork, wool, and corn. 


It is anticipated that United States imports from Canada of agricultural con- 
cession items will be larger in the future than they were prior to the drought peri- 
od. It is not likely, however, that the high levels reached in 1936 and 1937 will 
be repeated unless unusual domestic supply and demand conditions again occur. The 
lower 1938 level of agricultural imports from Canada gives some indication of the 
probable trade volume when United States production is at more usual levels. 


Cattle 


The new agreement sets a United States duty of 1.5 cents per pound on cattle 
weighing 700 pounds or more. The 1937 ad-valorem equivalent of this rate was 28 
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percent. The rate under the first agreement was 2 cents, and 3 cents under the 
Tariff Act of 1930. The new low duty applies to an annual tariff quota of 225,000 
head, not including dairy cows. Of the new quota, not more than 60,000 may be ad- 
mitted in any one calendar quarter. The former annual quota was 155,799 head. The 
new agreement places no limitation on the number of cows that may be imported for 
dairy purposes at the 1.s5-cent rate of duty. Relatively few dairy cows were imported 
under the former quota of 20,000 head annually. 


The new concession on calves retains the duty under the former agreement of 
1.5 cents per pound. The 1930 rate on calves was 2.5 cents, the rate applying to 
cattle weighing less than 700 pounds. The tariff quota under the new agreement is 
100,000 head annually against the former quota of 51,933 head. Under the first 
agreement, the concession duty applied to calves weighing 175 pounds or less per 
head. The new agreement raises the weight limit for calves to 200 pounds each. 


The new agreement has the effect of reducing to1.5 cents per pound the United 
States import duty on all cattle affected by concessions. The duty on nonconcession 
cattle (those weighing over 200 pounds and less than 700 pounds) is 2.5 cents per 
pound, the rate established in the Tariff Act of 199 for all cattle weighing less 
than 700 pounds. If imports of concession calves exceed 100,000 head in any calen- 
dar year, the excess number will pay the 1930 rate of 2.5 cents per pound. Simi- 
larly, imports of cattle weighing 7oo pounds or more in excess of 225,000 head will 
pay 3 cents per pound; furthermore, imports of such cattle in excess of 60,000 head 
in any calendar quarter will also pay 3 cents. The 1930 rates on cattle are bound 
against increase. 


The quotas for 1936 and 1937 for both heavy slaughter cattle and calves were 
utilized completely, and additional imports were received that paid full-duty rates. 
For heavy cattle, the 1936 and 1937 quotas were filled by November 28 and August 19, 
respectively. By December 3, 1938, the quota for the current year was 75.7 percent 
filled. The 1936 quota for calves was filled by August 8, and in 1937 by June 109. 
In 1938, the calf quota was 77.6 percent filled by December 3. Of heavy cattle, 
imports from Canada accounted for 86 percent and 84 percent of the 1936 and 1937 
quotas, respectively. In 1938 the Canadian share was 60 percent. Nearly all of the 
quota calves have been supplied by Canada. The United States imports no dutiable 
dairy cows from any source other than Canada. 


Total imports of dutiable cattle from all sources in the first 10 months of 
1938 on alive-weight basis were 38 percent smaller than the comparable 1937 imports. 
Imports during 1938 represented 2 percent of the live weight of all cattle and 
calves slaughtered under Federal inspection in the same 10 months. In the calendar 
year 1937, total imports represented 2.8 percent of the inspected slaughter of cattle 
and calves. 


The 1938 imports of all dutiable live cattle and calves, at 331,000 head, 
compare with 300,000 head imported in the first 10 months of 1935. The 1938 imports 
from Canada, at 104,000 head, were 4,000 head smaller than the imports from Canada 
in the comparable 1935 period. Imports in that year were the largest since 1929 and 
paid the full duties fixed in the Tariff Act of 1930. The 1935 imports increased 
in response to higher United States prices following the unusual supply conditions 
resulting from drought losses, together with the improvement in consumer demand in 


evidence in the 1935-1937 period. 


2/ Where references to ad-valorem equivalents of specific rates are given, they refer to calculations based on 
the 1937 value of imports, unless otherwise specified. 
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1936, 1937, and J anuary-October 1938 


Table 8. Imports of cattle into the United States from Canada and Mexico, 


700 pounds and over Under 700 pounds 
Country, Less Zoe. 
175 to 
than dutiabl 
year, Dairy | Others | Total 699 Total ee 
and period 175 cattle 
P pounds pounds 
CAN ADA: Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
1936 - 
First quarter.... 671 31,861 32,532 4,261 2,246 6 ,507 39,039 
Second quarter... 2,010 78, 855 80 , 865 29,923 8,095 38,018] 118,883 
Third quarter.... 2,214 21,580 23 , 794 18,183 12,688; 30,871] 54,665 
Fourth quarter... 1,791 4,237 6 ,028 3,328 12,120} 15,448 21,476. 
Total....+.-+++|g/_ 6,686 /p/136 533) 143,219) ¢/ 55 ,695 35,149] 90,844 234 063, 
1937 - 
First quarter.... 1,362 49 ,806 51,168 17 , 754 2,040 19,794} 70,962 
Second quarter... 1,649 34,960} 36,609 39 ,524 3,869] 43,393} 80,002 
Third quarter.... 1,664| 60,293] 61,957 17,816 28,869} 46,685] 108,642 
Fourth quarter... 2,048] 12.409) 14,457 5,698) 15,577] 21, 275) 35,732 
ee ee 6,723 57,468] 164,191 80,792} 50,355] 131,147] 295,338 
First quarter.... 1,323 14,166 15,489 12,862 577 13,439; 28,928 
Second quarter... 1,344 8,313 9,657 15,174 1,714 16,888; 26,545 
Third quarter.... 2,392 17 ,062 19,454 10,682 2,436 13,118} 32,572 
October... .eceeee 733 11,290 12 ,023 2,432 1,533 3,965 15, 988 
cine ee g/ Foor 56 ,623 | 141,150 6,260 | 47,410] 104,033. 
1936 - 
First quarter.... 0 11,663 11,663 226; 49,154; 49,380:; 61,043 
Second quarter... 0 7,884 7,884 406 52,195 52,601 60 ,485 
2 quarter.... 0 1.908 1,908 983 16 ,466 17,449 19,357 
ourth quarter... 0 735 735 O| 22,426] 22,426/ 23,161 
2 2 2° 2 
oS: sw e@eeteoever 0 22,190 22, 190: 1,615 1 U9 141,856 164,046 
First quarter.... 0 14, 154 14,154 244; 56,480; 56,724 70,878 
Second quarter... 0 9,376 9,376 954 76,084 77,038 86,414 
Third quarter.... 0 971 971 61 19,229 19,290 20,261 
Fourth quarter... 0 291 291 O| 20,924 20,924 21.215 
- 2. 1. athena 
ae ROSS map 24,792) £71,259] 172,717} 173,976 198,768 
First quarter.... 0 10,449 10,44 | 
9 9 194}; 48,891] 4 
Second quarter... 0 15,179 15,179 1,671 110,281 ‘ites Sprab <5 
Third quarter.... 0 4,222 4,222 8 16,265 16,273 hg 
Octoher....cccesee 0 6,479 6.4 : ‘ : 
9 . 79 60 12,226 12,286 18 
Januar - Se Z 765 
ry-October ,329]/ 36,329] 171,933] 187,663 | 189,596] 225,925 


8/ Quota 32.7 percent filled. 
b/ Quota filled by November 28. 


c/ Quota filled by August gs. 


G/ Quota 33.6 percent filled. 
e/ Qota filled by August 19. 


If Quota filled by June 19. 


&/ Quota 33.2 percent filled on December 3. 
h/ Quota 75.7 percent filled on December 3. 
1/ Qtota 77.6 percent filled on December 3. 
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Data for the years 1919 to 1938 (table 7) illustrate the response of cattle 
imports to prices prevailing in the United States. Imports in 1919, 1928, and 1937 
were the highest of the post-war period and coincided with the 3 years of that pe- 
riod in which United States cattle prices reached unusually high levels. 


Imports in 1928, under the duties set in the Tariff Act of 1922, were larger 
than imports received in 1920 when no duty was in effect, and less than 20 percent 
smaller than imports received in 1919 under free entry and with prices higher than 
in any subsequent year. 


Following the higher duties imposed in 1930, imports declined sharply, as did 
also the prices received by producers of beef cattle. In 1935, however, with do- 
mestic factors supporting an upturn in cattle prices, imports were almost as large 
as in the free-entry year of 1920. In 1937, with prices higher than at any time 
since 1930, imports responded as they had in earlier years of high prices. The lower 
prices and smaller cattle imports developed in 1938 were amticipatea as domestic 
supplies of beef and other meat, chiefly pork, recovered from the effects of drought. 


Other Livestock and Livestock Froducts 


Reductions in the United States duties on live hogs, fresh and chilled pork, 
and certain types of cured pork appear in the new agreement with Canada. No reduc- 
tion, however, is made in the duties on canned hams or other forms of canned pork, 
Or on sausage. No reduction in the United States duties on these items was made in 
the 1936 agreement with Canada, or in any other agreement. 


The duty on live hogs is reduced to 1 cent per pound, a maximum concession. 
A similar reduction is made in the Canadian duty on hogs. Both the United States 
and Canada are on an export basis in hogs and pork, although in most years the United 
States sends more hogs to Canada than are imported from that country. The 1-cent 
rate has an ad-valorem equivalent of 11 percent. 


As the aroughts of 1934 and 1936 began tobe reflected in higher United States 
prices for livestock, a considerable increase occurred in imports of hogs, and ex- 
ports practically ceased. In 1935, imports of hogs, nearly all from Canada, were 
valued at about $305,000 against about %9,000 in 1931. By 1937, those imports were 
valued at more than %1,500,000. With recovery from drought losses under way, how- 
ever, United States hog prices have declined, and indications are for a 1938 import 
total of about $5,900. 


For pork, fresh or chilled, but not frozen, the new duty of 1.25 cents per 
pound has an ad-valorem rquivalent of about.9 percent. The 1922 rate on this item 
was three-fourths of a cent per pound. As in hogs, reduced domestic supplies in 
1936 and 1937 caused a heavy increase in imports, the 1937 figure being nearly 17 
million pounds. Imports in 1938, however, should total about 2 million pounds. Fx- 
ports of fresh pork in most years have been several times as large as imports, and 
increased United States production is restoring that relationship. 


The duty on cured pork, excluding canned pork and Sausage, is reduced to 2 
cents per pound from 3.25 cents in 1930. The rate was 2 cents in 1922. There has 
always been some two-way business in these items, although the 3,397,000 pounds im- 
ported in 1937 was considerably larger than usual as a result of the same circun- 
Stances that increased the imports of other livestock products. The 1938 imports 
from Canada in this group totaled about 500,000 pounds by the end of October. 
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Cheese 


The United States import duty on Cheddar cheese, not processed, is fixed at 4 
cents per pound but not less than 25 percent ad valorem. The new rate compares with 
Ss cents per pound, or 25 percent, in the 1936 agreement and 7 cents, OF 35 percent, 
in the Tariff Act of 1930. The new rate also covers a small amount of business in 
original loaves that have been cut into smaller pieces, but does not apply to any 
cheese further processed. The rate is slightly lower than that contained in the 
Tariff Act of 1922, but higher than the rates in effect prior to that act, and has 
an ad-valorem equivalent of 27 percent. 


United States Cheddar cheese import duty, imports from Canada, 


Table 9. 
production, and price, 1919-1938 
Imports ercentage |Price 
from imports per 
Year Rate of duty ns Production are et. -ipount 
af production] b/ 
1,000 1,000 
pounds pounds Percent |Cents 
1919. cccce 20% ad valorem 4,732 281 ,837 1.68 29.0 
1920...e6- do. 813 254 , 684 0.32 24.9 
1921......] 20% ad valorem to May 27; 23% ad 2,498 261 , 726 0.95 18.3 
valorem thereafter 
1922......] 23% ad valorem to Sept. 21; 5¢ per 6,351 282, 806 2.25 19.3 
lb., minimum 25%, thereafter 
1923 .cccee 5¢ per lb., min. 25% 3,105 308,108 1.01 22.1 
1924...e0- do. 984 324 ,695 0.30 18.2 
1925 .ccecce do. 210 347 , 240 0.06 21.5 
1902B6..ccess do. 11,835 335 ,915 3.30 20.1 
1927 w.cceee do. 13,268 307 , 777 4.31 22.7 
| do. 7,488 335 , 253 2.23 22.1 
1929....6. do. 8,279 370 ,314 2.24 20.2 
1930.....-}5¢ per ib., min. 25%,to June 17; 3,142 378 ,816 0.83 16.4 
7¢ per 1lb., min. 35%, thereafter 
1988 < cconse 7¢ per lb., min. 35% 1,511 374 ,648 0.40 12.5 
1932...... do. . 606 370,743 0.16 10.0 
1933 .....-. do. 1,028 408 ,631 0.25 10.2 
1934...... do. 1,034 435,491 0.24 11.7 
1935... do. 769 468,999 0.16 14.3 
1936... 5¢ per lb., min. 25% 10,757 487 ,576 2.21 15.3 
1937 .cccee do. 4,656 481,719 0.97 15.9 
Jan.-Oct. 
1937.... do. 4,526 424,156 1.07 15.6 
1938 2 .. do. 1,647 | 476,120 0.35 12.7 


af Chiefly Cheddar 1919 to 35, and Cheddar only, 1935 to date. 
b/ Cheddar cheese, twins, annual average on Wisconsin Cheese Exchange. 


¢c/ Preliminary. 


Practically all of the cheese imported into the United States from Canada is 
of the Cheddar type; Canada also is by far the leading source of the United States 
imports of that type of cheese. For the period 1919 to 1938, cheese imports from 


Canada have never exceeded 4 percent of United States production of Cheddar; in most 
years prior to 1930, imports did not exceed 2 percent of production. 
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The volume of Cheddar imported from Canada in 1936, following the first trade 
agreement, was the largest siace 1927, when import duties were the same as those set 
in the 1936 agreement. The 1927 prices were much higher than those prevailing in 
1936. Im 1937, imports were less than half as large as in the preceding year, de- 
spite the fact that United States prices in 1937 averaged somewhat higher than in 
1936. Figures for 1938 show a further sharp shrinkage in imports and a decline be- 
low 1937 average prices of about 2 percent. 


While the rates on cheese established in the Tariff Act of 1930 may have dis- 
couraged imports, the higher duties failed to prevent a sharp decline in United 
States cheese prices. As a matter of fact, prices of cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts are particularly sensitive to changes in consumer demand. In other words, 
regardless of the level of the import duty, the price of cheese tends to be higher 
when economic conditions are good and lower when unfavorable conditions prevail. 
In recent years, for instance, United States cheese production has continued to 
increase, but cheese prices moved upward through 1937 coincident with a general im- 
provement in consumer demand. 


There are important factors affecting the movement of Canadian cheese to the 
United States, however, other than United States prices and import duties. The po- 
sition of Canadian cheese in the British market, together with the influence of that 
market on Canadian prices relative to American prices, appears to be a leading, if 
not the dominant, factor. Canada has been exporting an average of about 65 million 
pounds of cheese annually in recent years, of which about 60 million pounds have gone 
to the United Kingdom. Exports represent approximately 62 percent of Canadian an- 
nual average factory production. Canadian cheese enters the United Kingdom market 
free of duty, and Canadian production is showing an upward tendency. Pressure to 
sell in the United States is increased in some years, such as 1936, when United 
Kingdom market conditions are less favorable than usual and Canadian production is 
relatively high. In both 1937 amd 1938, however, larger exports have gone to the 
United Kingdom at prices more favorable than those obtainable in the United States. 


Other Dairy Products 


Fluid cream is the chief dairy item other than Cheddar cheese affected by the 
new trade agreement with Canada. Other items are fluid whole milk, fluid skimmed 
milk, and fluid and dried buttermilk. Butter is not among the items upon which the 
United States has granted duty reductions to Canada or to any other country. The 
concessions on both fluid milk and cream are associated with quantitative limits on 
imports at the reduced duties, although imports of neither item have been large 
‘enough to warrant attention as factors influencing the general level of whole-milk 
or butterfat prices in the United States. Production of whole milk in the United 
States is estimated to exceed 100 billion pounds (11.6 billion gallons) annually. 
Cream production is put at around 650 million gallons a year. 


Cream - The new agreement places the United States duty on fresh or sour cream 
at 28.3 cents per gallon. The new rate compares with the 3s-cent rate in the 1936 
agreement. In both agreements the lowered rates apply to a tariff quota of 1.5 mil- 
lion gallons annually. The rate on cream in the Tariff Act of 1930, 56.6 cents per 
gallon, is payable upon any imports in excess of 1.5 million gallons in any Single 
year. The ad-valorem equivalent of the new rate is 19 percent. 


In 1936, imports of cream, practically all of which came from Canada, totaled 
44,000 gallons and advanced to 137,000 gallons in 1937, the largest imports of any 
year since 1930. In 1938, however, imports declined to 4,921 gallons for the first 
10 months. In both 1934 and 1935, imports were less than 1,000 gallons. Importe 
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are utilized chiefly in New England; but in Boston alone, where most of the 1937 
imports were marketed, 1937 receipts of cream from domestic sources amounted. to 
5,780,000 gallons. If all the imports had been utilized in Boston, they would have 


represented 2.3 percent of the total supply for that city. 


In 1919 and 1920, when the United States imposed no duty on cream, imports 
averaged about 1 million gallons annually. In spite of duties of § cents per gallon 
in 1921 and of 20 cents in 1922, impcrts continued to increase, reaching a high 
point of s,374,000 gallons in 1924. By 1929, when the uuty was raised to 30 cents, 
imports had declined from the 1924 level by about 45 percent in a period when the 
duty was 20 cents per gallon. The Milk Imports Act of 1927, Setting up sanitary re- 
quirements for foreign dairymen shipping fluiu cream and milk to the United States 
market, waS an important factor contributing to the smaller imports. State and 
municipal regulations also have tended to limit the number of foreign producers 
qualified to market cream in the United States. 


Milk - Whole milk, fresh or sour, appears as a concession item in the new 
agreement with Canada. The 1930 rate of 4.5 cents per gallon is reduced to 3-25 
cents by the agreement, the lower rate applying to an annual tariff quota of 3 mil- 
lion gallons. 


In the Tariff Act of 1922, no distinction was made between whole and skimmed 
milk. The act, however, made fresh milk dutiable at 2.5 cents per gallon and sour 
milk dutiable at 1 cent per gallon. On June 17, 1929, the rate on fresh milk was 
raised by Presidential proclamation to 3.75 cents, the rate on sour milk being left 
at 1 cent. In some of the years of the 1922-1929 period, the United States imported 
somewhat more than 2 million gallons of fresh and sour milk. 


In the past few years, imports have not exceeded 4,S500 gallons annually. The 
new rate has an ad-valorem equivalent of about 11 percent. If the low-duty quota 
were fully utilized and all of it sold in the Boston market, it would represent about 
S percent of the average total receipts of fluid milk in that market during 1936 and 
1937. There is considerable doubt, however, as to Canada's being able to market even 
the quota amount in the United States. 


Other items - Another concession affecting dairy products in the new agree- 
ment is the binding of the 1930 duty of 2.05 cents per gallon on fresh or sour skim 
milk and on buttermilk. Imports of those items were not separately classified prior 
to 1930, but imports in recent years have not exceeded 41,000 gallons annually. The 
duty on this item always has been relatively low, usually representing an ad-valorem 
charge of about 9 percent. The United States also grants Canada a concession on 
dried buttermilk in the new agreement, reducing the 1930 duty of 3 cents per pound 
to 1.5 cents. The new rate represents an ad-valorem charge of 41 percent. Less 
than 10,000 pounds were received in 1937 from all sources. In many years there have 
been no imports of dried buttermilk, but in 1936 imports reached 359,000 pounds 
valued at over %17,000, of which Canada supplied 320,000 pounds. 


Toultry and Eggs 


The United States imports of poultry from Canada are largely in the form of 
live birds. The new agreement makes no further reductions in the United States dvu- 
ties on live or dressed poultry. The 1937 imports from Canada of live chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, and guineas reached a value of %733,000 and represented about 
80 percent of the total imports of those items. Imports of dead chickens, guineas, 
ducks, and geese from Canada in 1937 were valued at %7,s00. Deau turkeys, of which 
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Argentina is the chief supplier, were not included in either agreement with Canada. 
The duty on that item remains at the rate of 10 cents per pound established in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 


The United States duty of 4 cents per pound on live chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, and guineas im the new agreement represents a continuation of the so-percent, 
or maximum, reduction granted to Canada in the first agreement. The g-cent rate 
is 1 cent higher than the rate in the Tariff Act of 1922 om live poultry and has an 
ad-valorem equivalent of 25 percent. 


Imports in 1936 over a y-cent duty reached 1,118,000 pounds, a sharp increase 
over figures for several preceding years but smaller tham those of 1929, which were 
brought in over a 3-cent duty. In 1937, imports rose to 4,442,000 pounds, a movement 
stimulated by the relatively high prices of other meats in the United States that 
year. Indications are, however, that imports in 1938 will be about 75 percent small- 
er than the 1937 imports. 


The 6~cent duty on dead chickens amd guineas established in the first agree- 
ment did not constitute a maximum concession. The new agreement makes no further 
reduction in the rate indicatea, but it extends the 6-cent duty to cover dead ducks 
and geese, a minor item of trade. The present rate is the same as that in the 1922 
tariff for all dead poultry. The 6-cent duty had an ad-valorem equivalent of 36 per- 
cent, based on 1937 trade values. 


The 1936 concession was followed by a sharp increase in imports, the total 
of chickens and guineas from Canada for that year reaching 172,000 pounds. The 1937 
figure, however, was only 36,000 pounds, and imports this year have been still small- 
er. Imports of dead ducks and geese from Canada amount to less than 3,000 pounds per 
year. For ducks and geese, the 6-cent rate represented a charge of 51 percent ad 
valorem. 


Imports of live or dressed poultry represent a very small addition to total 
domestic supplies. In 1937, receipts of dressed poultry alone at the four leading 
markets (Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago) totaled 328 million pounds. 
Imports in that year were unusually large but represented about 1.5 percent of the 
total receipts at the four markets. 


The concession on chicken eggs in the shell contained in the new agreement 
represents a maximum reduction of 50 percent to 5 cents per dozen. The new rate is 
3 cents lower than the rate on shell eggs in the 1922 tariff. Imports of chicken 
eggs have not been reported separately heretofore, but imports of. eggs from Canada 
have usually been considerably larger than imports from other countries known to be 
interested chiefly in chicken eggs. 


Canada also grants a s-cent rate to the United States on chicken eggs. Under 
the 10-cent rates imposed by both countries since 1930, the United States in most 
years has sent more eggs to Camada than have been imported from Canada. It is un- 
likely that the lower rates will alter that trade relationship. The s-cent rate 
represents an ad-valorem equivalent of 16 percent for eggs imported into the United 
States. 


The United States is on a net export basis with respect to fresh chicken eggs 
in the shell, and imports are always a small fraction of 1 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, which has exceeded 2.5 billion dozen annually in recent years. Imports ,in 
1937 from all sources except the Orient reached only 12,000 dozen, while exports to- 
taled more than 2,250,000 dozen. 
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White Potatoes 


The United States seed-potato concession to Canada in the new agreement in- 
cludes a lower duty, a larger quota, and a new 12-month period upon which to compute 
the low-duty quota. The new quota period is associated with the quota period adopted 
for the low-duty quota applied to table potatoes. Prior to the first trade agree- 
ment with Canada, imported seed and table stock paid the same rates of duty. Dis- 
tinction between the two types in the United States import records began in 19. 


Certified seed - The new duty in the period March 1-November 30 is 37.5 cents 
per wo pounds against 4s cents in the first agreement. The duty for the other 
months of the year remains for the present at 60 cents per 100 pounds. The 1930 
tariff rate was 75 cents all year. The rates in the new agreement apply to 1.5 mil- 
lion bushels annually against 750,000 bushels in the 1936 agreement. The new quota 
year begins September 15, to coincide with the opening date for the quota on table 
stock. In the first agreement, the quota year began December 1. The new seed quota 
represents about 13 percent of average domestic production during the past § years. 


Table 10. United States import duty, imports from Canada, and production 
of certified-seed potatoes, 1930-1938 


Year Rate of duty wis gtk ge _ Production 
Canada 
1,000 bushels /1,000 bushels 
1930....--+-|/50¢ per 100 1b. to June 17; 75¢ per 100 lb. 271 6,730 
thereafter 

WBlecccece 75¢ per 100 lb. 550 8,091 
IDBZ.cccoce do. 371 6,925 
1933 .ccceoce do. 494 8,845 
WOE occccce do. 256 10 ,460 
1935 oc cccece do. 111 12,064 
1936....+.-|60¢ or 45¢ per 100 lb., according to season 729 11,111 
1937 .cccecce do. 786 15 , 395 
Jan.-Oct. 

1937 ..+.- do. 698 15,500 

193824... do. 466 cy 


af Certified-seed potatoes were not reported separately prior to 199). Canada is the sole source of United 
States imports of certified-seed potatoes, although small. amounts of Canadian stock have come as transshipments 
through other countries. 


b/ Preliminary. 
cf Not yet available, but reported equal to at least 75 percent of the 1937 crop. 


Maintenance of the 60-cent duty on certified seed in the December-February 
period is conditional upon the outcome of negotiations to revise the United States- 
Cuba trade agreement of 1934. Cuba produces no certified-seed potatoes; however, 
the seasonal preferential concession on potatoes granted to Cuba failed to exempt 
certified seed. The new agreement with Canada stipulates that, if and when Cuba re- 
linquishes any claim to a concession on certified seed, the rate on that item shall 
be 37.5 cemts per 100 pounds the year round on the quota specified. 


Imports of certified seed in the first quota year (1935-%) fell slightly 
Short of the quota of 750,000 bushels, while in the second year (1936-37) imports 
were slightly larger than the quota. The 1936-37 quota year came after the small 
1936 potato crop (332 million bushels) and prices were relatively high. Imports 
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auring the 1937-38 quota year were less than 1 percent short of the quota. The 1937 
United States potato crop, including certified seed, was somewhat larger than aver- 
age. The 1938 crop, however, was just about average, and prices in recent months 
have run slightly higher than those of last year. 


During the past 5 years, the Canadian certified acreage has tended to in- 
crease. The 1937 crop of 5,500,000 bushels was the largest since 1931. It is re- 
ported, however, that the acreage qualifying for certification in 1938 was consider- 
ably smaller than in the preceding year. 


Others - The new agreement with Canada provides for a United States import 
duty on white potatoes other than certified seed of 37.5 cents per 100 pounds in the 
months of March-November and a rate of 60 cents in the December-February period. 


Table 11. United States potato import duty, imports, production, and price, 


1919-1938 
ond sisi» alg 
beginning Rate of duty Imports 2 Produc tion ee ro 
July 1 b/ 
producers 
1,000 1,000 
bushels bushels Cents 
1919......] Free or 10% ad valorem £/ 6,941 297 , 341 190.9 
1920......| Free or -10% ad valorem to May 27; 3,423 368 , 904 132.8 
25¢ per bushel thereafter 
1921...... 25¢ per bushel 2,110 325,312 112.8 
1922......| 25¢ per bushel to September 21; 572 415,373 68.5 
50¢ per 100 pounds thereafter 
1923....00- 50¢ per 100 pounds 564 366 , 356 91.4 
1924....46. do. 478 384 , 166 71.2 
1925...00- do. 5,420 296 , 466 165.8 
1996 . <<’ <'e do. 6,349 321,607 136.1 
1927 w.cccee : do. 3,803 369 , 644 108.5 
1928.22.20. do. 2,698 427,249 57.1 
1929.....-|50¢ per 100 pounds to June 17; 6,006 332,204 131.8 
75¢ per 100 pounds thereafter 
1930... 75¢ per 100 pounds 5,729 340,572 91.9 
1931....+.. do. 1,493 384, 125 46.3 
1932...... do. 440 376 ,425 39.2 
1933...+6- do. 2,102 342 , 306 82.1 
1934....2.- do. 532 406 , 105 44.8 
1935......|75¢ per 100 pounds to December 31, 864 386 , 380 59.7 
60¢ or 45¢ per 100 pounds 
thereafter 
1936... 60¢ or 45¢ per 100 pounds 1,384 331,918 112.9 
1937 ..see5 do. 683 393, 289 52.9 
July-Oct. 
1937... do. 1,291 393 , 289 60.7 
1938"! .. do. 1,272 968 , 203 54.4 


a/ Imports are chiefly from Canada. 

b/ Weighted average for years 1919-1937; simple averages for July-October 1937 and 1938. 

¢/ The 10-percent duty applied on potatoes from any country imposing a duty on United States potatoes. 
G/ Preliminary. 
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The new low rates apply to a tariff quota of at least 1 million bushels " 
any 12 months beginning September 15s. If in any year the regular production — 
mate as of September 1 for the total United States potato crop indicates an outturn 
of less than 350 million bushels, the low-duty quota shall be increased by the dif- 
ference between that figure and the current crop estimate. In 8 of the past 18 
years, the United States total potato crop has been less than 350 million bushels, 
with the average shortage amounting to about 27 million bushels. Any imports in 
excess of the current year's quota will pay the full 1930 duty of 75 cents per 100 


pounds. 


For about half the time during the past 38 years, and under varying rates of 
duty, the United States has had an annual net export balance in potatoes. In the 
fiscal year 1911-12, imports reached nearly 14 million bushels after the short 1911 
potato crop (303 million bushels), with the import duty at 25 cents per bushel of fo 
pounds. In no other year since then have imports gone as high as 7 million bushels, 
and usually have been less than 3 million bushels. Exports have ranged from 1 to 4 
million bushels annually since 190. 


The years of exceptionally large potato imports have followed seasons when 
the United States potato crop has fallen close to, or below, 300 million bushels. 
Even in those years when imports were relatively large, they represented little more 
than 1 percent of the national potato supply, and usually considerably less than 1 
percent. Under the Tariff Act of 1922, all potatoes paid an import duty of so cents 
per bushel. In the 1930 act the duty was raised to 75 cents. 


Maple Froducts 


The United States import duties on maple sugar and maple sirup in the new 
agreement are 3 cents and 2 cents per pound, respectively. The new rates have ad- 
valorem equivalents of 20 percent and 9 percent on sugar and sirup, respectively. 
The agreement restores the relationship between the rates on the two items in ef- 
fect prior to the 1936 trade agreement. Before 1936, the rates were 6 cents for 
sugar and 4 cents for sirup. The first agreement resulted in a y-cent duty on both 
sugar and sirup. The rates set in the 1930 tariff were 8 cents for sugar and 5.5 
cents for sirup. These rates were cut to 6 cents and 4 cents, respectively, by 
Presidential proclamation in November 1931. 


Restoration of a drfferential between the rates on sugar and sirup was deemed 
advisable in view of the heavy shift to sugar in the imports of 1936 and 1937, since 
a 4-cent rate on sirup meant the payment of duty on substances other than sugar at 
the same rate chargeable upon sugar as such. The single duty set up in the first 
agreement represented a return to the conditions existing prior to 1930, when the 
duty on both sugar and sirup-was 3 cents and 4 cemts under the Tariff Acts of 1913 
and 1922, respectively. ’ 


Total imports of sugar under they-cent rate of 1936 were in line with imports 
of 1927 and 1928, when the rate was also 4 cents. Prices paid to producers of maple 
sugar in the earlier years were advancing toward the peak reached in 1929 and 1930, 
with the 1929 imports reaching the highest point in the past 20 years. Prices in 
1937 were close to the 1929 level, but imports were only about half as large as in 
a Indications are that the total 1938 imports of duty-paid sugar will be smaller 
than in 1937. 


Maintenance of relatively high duties on maple products has failed to check 
the downward trend of trees tapped annually for maple sirup. From 1919 to 1938, the 
number of trees tapped has declined by nearly 30 percent. Annual production, in 
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terms of sugar, has also tended downward; but variations in seasonal conditions have 
obscured the trend somewhat. There is some evidence that the demand for maple wood 
has been an important factor in reducing the number of trees available for sugar 
production. The upward trend in sugar prices during recent years of larger imports 
suggests that the imported supplies of sugar and sirup are not having an adverse 
effect upon the domestic industry. 


Table 12. United States production, duty-paid imports, and price of maple products, 


in terms of sugar, 1919 to 1938 . 
Year Trees Production Imports #/ if Price per 
tapped ound of sugar 
1,000 trees 1,000 pounds | 1,000 pounds Cents 
SONG ty sce. . os cbvc ot 16 ,639 35,637 by 4,277 ~ 
Ns i ees got oe 16,672 31,976 bi 7,608 - 
WD2Z1 ccccccccccecceses 14,160 21,891 b/ 2,580 - 
ee es ag 15,198 32,187 3, 289 - 
WDBB.ccccccccccecoce 14,178 30,752 2,070 - 
(RR es a ale 14,193 32,688 3,955 26.0 
1DBBSe cccccccccccccce 14,070 25,774 3,529 26.9 
19D cccccccccceccces 13,948 31,617 4,034 29.3 
1927 ecccccccccccccecs 13,751 30,615 5,661 28.7 
a ee 13,489 24,445 7,244 28.6 
1920. ccccccccccccece 12,858 20 ,250 12,355 30.0 
NRPS SRE 13,062 31,498 10, 860 30.1 
WDB ccccccccccceccce 12,138 19, 350 1,778 25.7 
WBWececccccccccceces 12,091 20 ,919 2,672 24.5 
WSDeccvcecccccccses 12,076 18 ,776 3,243 20.8 
WB cccccccvcccccece 12,158 20,431 3,933 24.7 
lai iain iaiiki 12,496 28,720 3,715 26 .5 
ee 11,854 20 , 209 6,428 26.7 
WOS7 cc coccccccececece 11,739 21 ,486 6,111 29.1 
WTB cccceccacecsecs 11,672 22,216 - 28 .3 
Jan.-Oct. 
SBT gg cess scceshos - - 5,647 = 
199B. cccccccccece - 3,788 - 


a/ Sirup converted to sugar on basis of 11 pounds of sirup = 8 pounds of sugar. Practically all from Canada. 


Imports of sugar and sirup not reported separately. 


n pounds. 
¢/ Preliminary. 


Grains and Grain Products 


Figures shown contain unconverted figures for sirup, 


Practically all of the reductions made in the United States duties on grains 
and grain products in tle new agreement with Canada are matched by similar conces- 


Sions on the part of Canada. 
grain or flour or on corn. 


No cuts are made in the United States duties on wheat 
Imports of all grains increased sharply in 1935, 1036, 


and 1937, but recovery from drought losses has restored the United States to its 


usual position as a heavy net exporter of grain. 


The new agreement reduces the rate on barley to 15 cents per bushel from the 
20-cent rate in effect since 1922. The new rate has a 1937 ad-valorem equivalent of 
17 percent. In that year, imports reached the unusually high figure of 9,564,000 


bushels. Canada supplied the greater part. 
tracted a fair amount of the imports, 


was also imported. 


The general shortage of feedstuffs at- 
but a considerable volume of malting barley 
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Canadian Trade’ Agreement 615 


Imports of barley malt have also risen in the past few years. ‘While Canada 
is not the principal supplier of this item, the new agreement binds against increase 
the United States rate of 90 cents per wo pounds in return for a reduction to the 
United States level of the Canadian duty on that product. 


The United States duty on rye is placed by the mew agreement at t2 cents per 
bushel, a’ reduction of 3 cents from the rate in effect since 1922. The new rate has 
an ad-valorem equivalent of 14 percent. The unbound Canadian duty om rye is 9 cents. 
Rye imports into the United States, usually quite small, rose to nearly 10 million 
bushels in 1935, chiefly as a result of drought. By 1937, imports were down to 
207,000 bushels, of which Canada supplied more than 90 percent. The duty on rye 
malt, supplied chiefly by Canada, was reduced from 40 cents to 35 cents per 100 
pounds. 


On oats, a maximum concession is granted, making the duty 8 cents per bushel, 
with an ad-valorem equivalent .of 13 percent. Imports are normally insignificant 
{58,000 bushels in 1937) and come chiefly from Canada. United States exports to 
Canada usually exceed imports. The Canadian duty also stands at 8 cents. The United 
States duties on unhulled ground oats and on oatmeal, rolled oats, oat grits, and 
Similar products are also reduced. 


The 10-percent ad-valorem rate on bran, shorts, and byproduct mill feeds is 
reduced by the agreement to 5 percent. This important import trade increased during 
the drought years to reach a value of %6,000,000 in 1937, but the 1938 imports are 
considerably smaller. The 10-percent rate on wheat unfit for human consumption also 
is cut in half, as are the 10-cent rate on grain hulls and the 10-percent duties on 
mixed feeds and on screenings, scalpings, etc. On malt sprouts and brewers' grains, 
the duty of $5.00 per ton is reduced to %2.s50. All of the items named in this para- 
graph appeared in the 1936 agreement with the duties bound at the 1930 rates. 


Other Products 


In the fruit and vegetable group, the 1936 duty reduction to 15 cents per 
bushel on apples is renewed, and new concessions are made on blueberries and other 
edible berries in their natural state. The 1936 concession on strawberries is also 
reaffirmed and an additional reduction granted in the rate on frozen blueberries. 
The 1936 seasonal reduction on green peas is renewed, as is the maximum reduction 
granted in the earlier agreement on turnips. New maximum reductions are also granted 


on fresh carrots, radishes, and cauliflower and a lower duty established for garden 
beets. 


The new agreement makes a further reduction to $15 per head om horses valued 
at not more than $1so each. A moderate reduction to 17.5 percent ad valorem also 
is made on horses valued at more than S150. The former reduction on hay is extended 
to a maximum concession. The new agreement also includes maximum reductions on straw 
and honey and a number of grass and clover seeds and seeds of trees and shrubs. 


» 


